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4 State of the Barourrer, in inches and deci- High Water at Leiry 
mals, and of Farenhbcit’s in For SePremper tXo6, 
‘a bs the open air, taken in the morning before Morn. Even. 
. fun-rife, and at noon; and the quantity of Days. HOM. Hy 
rain-water fallen, in inches and decimals, M. 1 28 
from July 26. to August 25. 1806, in the Ta, 2 
vicinity of Edinburgh. W. 5 38 3 
Th. 4 628 6 
4 1306. Barom. ‘Thermom. Rain. Weather. Ir. 722 «4 
July NI. N.. In, Pts, Sa. 6 8 8 48 
26 29.6 §2 | 55 | 0.05 Rain giz 9 37 
if 27 | | 55 $9] | Ditto M. 8 1517 10 46 
28 | 29.3 52] 49 Cloudy Tug 43 
29 | 29-45 | $2} 72) —— W. to 9 12 
30 | 29.5 52 | 68 - |C oudy ogo 8 
31} | 55 1 63 Rain Fro 13402 
4 | 29.57 | 54 | 0.02 | Shower 28) 2 ¢5 
221 29-89 | Oot Ditto SU. 3 3 48 
| 3°. 55 } 68 Ciear M. 414 44 
4| 29.82 | 7 Ditto 5 8 a5) 
5 | 29.5 55 | 65 | c.06 Ram 5 2) 6 
6 29.43 53 | 64 | Clear Th18 6 56 9 23 
29.2 | 58] 72] —— | Ditto ay 8 16 
$ 29.1 54 77 Litto Sa 41 0 
a. 20 + 9 
9 | 29. | 62 | 081 Rain Su. ‘ 
19} 29.30 | 53 | 67 M. 22 1917 1040 
a 12 | 29-65 | 55 | 66 Ditto 
13 | 29-73 | §2 | 63 | ons | Rain Th25 7 28 
29.8 5° | 64 Clear Fr. 26 039 19 
2y.82 67 Ditto Sa. 27 I 31 I $2 
if 16 | 29.85 | 54 | 63 | —— | Ditto Su. 28 213 235) 
17 | 30.91 67 Ditto 29 2 58 3 
18) 29.8) | 45) 73 | —— | Ditto Tu.30 345 
19 | 29.95 | 48] 74 Ditto 
29 | 29.6 55 | 641] 0.08 Shower MOON’s PHASES. 
20 29-5 54 0.06 For SerremBer 1806. : 
22] 29.41 5 ) Itlo 
23 Ditto Appareut time at Edinburg!. 
24 29.1 54 60] | Ditto D. M. 
Las §. 14. even. 
§21 56 | c.o5 | Ditto New 2. even. 
First Qurtr. fy. 4. 7. ever. 
Quantity of Rain 1.61 H Full Moun, 27. 8. a6.even. 
September 22. Ring George III. crowned (1761.) 


23. Equal day and night. 
29. Michaclanas, 
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Description of the PLATE. 


Work, inthe highest degree cu- 

rious and :mportant, ts now sn 
¢ontempiation for the improvemest 
of this part of the united kingdom. 
This is no less than a ‘Tunnel, or 
subterraneous Communication, under 
the Frith of Forth, to be formed at 
a ittle distance from Queensferry. 
Tho want of a land communication 
between the metropolis and the nor- 
thern districts 19 one of the greatest 
Inconveniencies to which Scotland is 
at exposed. Travellers are 
often -ubjected to great delay in cros- 
ing; few post chaises cross, and no 
stape Coich except the mail, Great 
quantities of cattle, which are driven 
South, must either go round by Stir- 
ling, or cress with considerable risk 
and ticonvemence, and always with 
delay. Jor all these pnrp: ses, the 
projected improvement would be 
found of the yreatest advantage. Ie 
would open toon 4. ageiculcural in. 
tercourse between Fife and the Lo- 
thians, and would facilitate the pas. 
sage of the military. ‘Tbe number 
of persons who, in these different 
ways, would find it their interest to 
make use of this communication, 
could not fail to produce a rent am- 
ply sufficient, not only to reimburse 
the expence of the undertaking, but 
also to afford a handsome prefit. 


‘¢ At first, says Mr Grieve, one is 
led, in this investigation, to Queens- 
ferry, where, according to the latest 
cbart of the Firth, published by Law. 
rie and Whittle, 12th May 1794, the 
breadth is only one mile. But we 
are oblizcd soon to abanden this 
place ; for the metals there are whin- 
stone for more than half way over, 
which could not be mined threugh 
but at an enormeus expence. Be- 
sides, the depth of the tide between 
the ferries is, accosding to the said 
chart, no less than 36 fathoms ; and 
a ‘Tunnel here, to make an equally 
easy road thraugh it, would be longer 
than at other places of lesa depth of 
waicr. 

The west side of this whinstone 
ground reaches to within half a mile 
of Rosyth castle on the north shore, 
and to Springfield, Mr. Morison’s 


house, on the east bank of the Linn- 


mill burn on the south shore, andina 
line between these points is the rock 
in the sea called Beamer, which ie al- 
so rock. 

Immediately to the westward of 
Rosyth castle comes ip the lime- 
rock, which is also to be traced a- 
cross the Firth. ‘This lime-stone 
is worked at Duddingstone, on the 
south side of the Firth, and at the 


Mains of Rosyth on the nerth side. 
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572 
The rock in the sea called the Dove 
craig, is in the line between these 
points, and this rock is also limestone, 
Miners choose to avoid limestone al 
most as much as whinstone. But there 
1s an additional reason for avoiding 
this limestone ; 1t happens to be only 
good in parts, and what is bad or 
bastard of 1 1s as hard to work as 
whin, and equally good for nothing 
when itis wrought. To go to the 
westward of this lime-rock would be 
carrying the road out of its course, 
or farther from Edinburgh ; besides, 
the Firth widens very much to the 
westward for 19 or 12 miles, and the 
expence of tunnelling under it any- 
where there would be greater. 

The distance between the whin. 
rock on the east hand and the lime. 
rock on the west hand js little more 
than half a mile. ‘The metals, in 
this distance, consist of free-stone, 
and what the miners call passable 
metals ; these are the destrable me- 
tals for cutting the ‘Funnel in’ The 
present quarry at Rosyth, which sup- 
plies free-stone to the wet docks at 
Leith, is in the middle of this dis- 
tance. Rosyth castle, to which the 
northern roads come casier than to 
any other point, 1s about 400 yards 
to the westward of the quarry, and 
about so yards to the northward of 
the castle; there is an old free-stone 
quarry, where the Tunnel may enter 
the ground, and be carried eastward 
parallel to the shore with such a de- 
clivity, that by the time it enters the 
wet dock quarry, it may have cover 
enough over it for proceeding to sea 
with, 

This necessary cover will be ascer- 
tained by the borings to be previous- 
ly mace at that point, and all along 
the intended line of the Tunnel. 

In hke manner, onthe south side 
ofthe Frith, the Tunnel may enter 
the ground immediately on the west 
side of the Lino-mill burn, and pro- 
ceed westwards parallel to the shore, 
gull, by its dechivity, it has taken on 


Tunnel under the Forth. 


a cover proper for proceeding to sea 
with. 

These covers will not need to be 
very thick, for there is a sleech upon 
each shore which of itselt supporte 
water, while the metals below the 
sleech are of the same kind wiih the 
metals at Whitehaven, which support 
water without having any sleech up. 
on them. The distance between Ro. 
syth and the opposite shore is, both 
by Mi. Ainslie’s map of Fife, and 
by the chart above mentioned, called 
2 miles, but call it 1500 fathoms. 

The greatest cepth of water in the 
middle of the Frith there, is stated 
in the chart to be 11 fathoms be- 
neath high water-mark, and 9g fa- 
thoms more will probably be found 
to be cover enough for the Tunnel, 
Suppose the Tunnel 15 feet wide, 
and 15 feet high arched, with a foot 
path on each side of three feet broad, 
to keep carriages in the middle 
breadth of g feet. 

Suppose the parallel entries te 
the shores to be each 250 fathoms 
long, and to descend 1 in 25, $0 as 
the ‘Tunnel may have a cover of 10 
fathoms above its sole, or 7 4 fathoms 
above its top, before it preceeds to 


sea. Then its descent to the middle 


of the Frith, or for goo fathoms on 
each side, will only be 1 in 72. 
Even supposing the depth from high 
water te the sole of the Tunnel in 
the middle of the fair way to be 30 
fathoms, the descent would only be 
1 in 45. By the chart, the tide 
seems to ebb half a mile from each 
shore, and the fair way at low water 
is a mile broad. If a moated pit was 
sunk at low water on each side, and 
the ‘Tunnel carried on from north to 
south, as well as from south to north, 
it could be fivished in g + years ; for 
the fair way or longest part ov it, 
being goo fathoms, two ijathoms of 
each end of this could be done week- 
ly. The expence of making the 
‘TYunnel would probably be about 


or 170,000, viz. 
Pre- 
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Previous soundings and 
boriogs, e 

For the sake of expedi- 
tron, a engine 
would bave to be pla- 
ced on each side of the 
Frith, though whea 
their levels were com- 
municated, only oneot 
these engines would be 
used for draming tbe 
‘Tunnel ; two smallen- 
gines at each, 
L. 2400 0 o 

As much for 

pumps and 

jor erecting 


them, 2400 0 O 


Iwo moated engine pits 
at low-water mark 30° 
fathoms deep, 60 fa- 
at gol. a fa- 
them, 18959 
Two pits at high wa- 
ter-mark, each 10 fa- 
thoms deep, 20 fa- 
thoms at 2ol. includ- 
ing horse gins, te be 
put on these, - 400 
500 fathoms of entry 
Tunnel, 
1800 fathoms of ditto 
—— across the Frith. 
2300 fathoms at 30], a 
fathom. . 
goo fathoms of engine 
level, 7 feet high, 4 
feet wide, at 201. - 18,000 


69,000 


L. 1000 0 © 


£-95,000 
But to make the pas- 


complete, there 
should be two ‘Tun- 
nels, one for comers, 
the other for goers. 
The other Tuunel 
would cost 69,000 


£.164,000 


OS the practicabdity, says Messrs 
‘Vaylor and Vaz:e, of the execution 
of such a work, we have na doubt 
whatever. ‘i'hisis confirmed by the 
report of five ather emincot minerae 
logists; aud they all agrce, that the 
place poinced @ut by Mr Grteve, op- 
posite to tue Castle of Roseth, is the 
most eligible for the undertaking, 
Upon the whole, they conclude that 
the capital required will be about 
150,000]. and that the work will re. 
quire about four years to execute.” 

In Messrs Taylor and Vazie’s re- 
port there isa ieticr from R. 
don, Esq. proprictor of the noted 
iron bridge at Sunderland, stating 
that in 1793, whea this bridge begaa 
to be buiit, the toll of the ferry over 
the river Wear was grol. a-year 5 
that from the certeiuty which the 
bridge bas given of a speedy and sate 
passage at all times, the intercourse 
has so much in¢reased since the 
bridge was finished, in 1795, that the 
toll of the ferry now (1396), lets for 
66cl. a year, exclusive of a- 
year, the toll which the bridge lets 
for ; this a seven-fold increase, and 
there can be no doubt thac the inter. 
course at Queensferry, will, by means 
of the proposed ‘Tunnel, increase in 
the same ratio. 

From an Advertisement appended 
to a printed publication of these re- 
ports, we are happy to see that this 
undertaking is in a state of great fore 
wardugss, and that a number of no- 
blemen and gentlemen, of the first 
respectability, and scientific charac- 
ter, have organized themselves into a 
regular body for the purpose of care 
rying it into effect. 


NATIONAL DEBT. 


N account shewing, what bas 
been redeemed of the National 
Debt, the Land ‘Tax, and Imperial 

Loan, to the ast August 1806 :— 
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Redeemed by annual mil- 

lion, &e. . . L. 60,597,325 
Ditto by -L. 1 per cent. 

ver annum on Loans, 50,142,462 

Diaby Land lax,.. 22,628,569 
bv L. per cent. 
danum ow [imperial 


688.389 


Potal L. 134,050745 


Si to he expended 1a the ensu- 


ba Quarter is Liat 19 56,490 74 


On LITERARY DUELLING. 


To the Editor. 


STR, 


T eopears to me ta be a most im- 
peecant province of your miscel- 
lany, to watch over the prevailing 
manners and conduct of the aye, and 
when any vicrovs practice bx vins to 
rear its bead, to end avour ut possible 
to ita tinely check. It as the 
consideration ot tms that moves me 
to address you on the present oc- 
Casion. 

The late pitched battle between 
twoeminent fiterary characters, has 
furnished a frivolous pubhe with a 
great fund of 
Bot LT confess { view the matter ina 
moc serous heht; for to me it aps 
pears be arming a mortal blow at 
the great palladium of the British 
constitution, che hherty of the press. 

bor only cansider, Sir, what would 
be the consequence, were every dis- 
pte between an author and his critic, 
hke law suits of old, to be thus 
brought to the decision of single 
combat. Because a man ts skilful in 
crawing another's blood, does 1t fol- 
Jow that his judgement must be 
sonod, and his taste correct ? Is there 
any necessary connection between 
muscular strength, and critical a- 
cumen; or when a reasoner is shot 
through the head, is he thereby con- 


On Literary Duelling. 


futed? Upon this system a single 
author, of strong bady, and dauntless 
courage, might strike terror into 
whole phalanxes of reviewers. Few 
of these gentlemen would choose tg 
attack a work, knowing thet a cham. 
pion was ready to defend it, sword 
in hand; and however thick may be 
the covering of many of their brains, 
few, it is to be feared, would be im. 
pervious toa pistol-shot. In short, 
Sir, though there ought no doubt 
to be some check upon the licence 
of eritics, this check ought certainly 
to be the fear of censure, not bodily 
fear. 

Though not fally prepared to form 
a judgement on the subject, I certain- 
ly teel disposed to espouse the cause 
of our couatryman, whose eloquence, 
and Keen satirical powers, seem never 
to hive been better employed. The 
appeal to arms too on the part of his 
adversary, seems to imply his convic- 
tion of the inefficacy, in this case, of 
other weapons Yet I must com- 


plain that, by accepting thechallenge, 


he has giver a sort of sanction to the 
validity of this new kind of criticism. 
I would call therefore upon all the 
friends of literature, and of free in- 
quiry, to unite in puting a stop to 
ths rash and dangerous innovation 18 
the r public of letters, and in 1sduc- 
inyt a recurrence to the old and estab- 
ished system of pen, ink, and piper, 
which, for several thousa..d years, bas 
been found, by authors and critics, a 
most commodious vehicle for the gall, 
which those two hostile tribes take 


such delight in pouring upon each 


other. M. 


CeLestraL Pwrnowrna for SEP 
TEMBER 1806. 


Wednesday, September 34. 
A® OU T 45 minutes after sever 


o’clock in the evening the third 
and fourth satellites of Jupiter _~ 
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Celestial Phenomena for September 1806. 


be in conjunction on the eastern side 
of his disc. The first is situated on 
the same side, but nearer Jupiter, 
and the second on the other side of 
his disc. 

Thursday, Scptember ath. 

The planet Mercury will arrive 
at his inferior conjuucvon, with the 
Sun at half an hour past § @’clock im 
the morning. 

Saturday, September 

All the satellites of Jupiter will 
be situated on the Western side of 
his disc, in the same order as they 
lve in the system, the first being 
nearest, and the tourth farthest froin 
the planet. ‘This phenomenon will 
happen about a quarter of an hour 
before 8 o'clock in the evening. 

Sunday, September 5th. 


575 
comes to-the meridian at 20 minutes 
after 10 o'clock 10 the morun 

On the same day the planet VENUS 
wil! be 18 conjunction with v Leonss a 
star of the 4 5 magnitude, situated in 
longitude and lau- 
tude 2’..22” north. Phe latitude of 
Venus being 5 3'..32” north, the near. 
est approach of their centers will 
be 50’..10", and the planet will pass 
to the north of the star. 

Monday, S ptember 5th. 
Conjunction «f Venus and Re- 
GULUS 

The planet Venus will be in con- 
junction with Regulus, a star of the 
first magnitude, in the Lian’s 
heart, in longitude 
The latitude of Regulus being 27'.. 
27" north, and that of Venus 60’. 


: The Muon will eclipse £ Gemino- 20" north, the distance af their ay 
‘ rum, a star of the 3.4 magnitude, centers at the time of conjunction 
i situated in the knee of Pollux, in will be 28%..53 seconds, and Venus ih a 
lopeitude anc jae will pases to the north of Rewulus. 
titude 2°..4’..g” south. The star Friday, S ptember vote. 
will immerge behind the dark hmb .Conyuncrion cf the Moon and 
ot the Moou at §g minutes and JUPITER. 
seconds after 12 o’clock in the even- The Moon w ii be in conjunction ( 
: ing, and after continuing eclipsed for with Jupiter at 44 minutes after to | 
the space of 51’..10”, it willemerge o’clock in the eveniag. ‘The longi- 
from behind the enlightened limb of | 


the Moon at 51 minutes after one 
o'clock in the morning. At the 
commencement of the occultation the 
Star 18 situated about 5 minutes north 
of the moon’s center, and about 44 
minutes north of it at the time of tts 
emersion, 

Monday, September 81h. 

The first satellite of Jupiter will 
emerge trom behind his shadow at 
22 minutes aod 57 seconds alier se- 
ven o’clock ia the evening. 

Saturday, September 13th. 

_ The planet Mercury will be sta- 
teonary in longitude 5°..5°..20'..10", 
and latitude gg minutes south. 

On the the same day the longi- 
tude of Venus, which is now the 
morning star, is and 
latitude §1 minutes north. Her de- 
<clination is 14°..27' north, and she 


tude of Jupiter is then 8%..29°..21'. 
56” his latitude 3 minutes south. 
d.cliaation 23°38" south, and 
the time of his southing 6"..4/ in the 
eveping. 
Saturday, September 2016. 

‘The planet Mercury will arrive 
gt his greatest elungatidn, and may 
be seen an the morning befgre sun- 
rise. 

Sunday, September 2150. 

‘The planet Venus wall be in 
junction with ¢ Leonis,a star of the 4. 
magnitude situated in the fore Jeg 
of the Lion, in longitude 5%. 3°..4gt'.. 
28", and north. ‘The 
Jatitude of Venus the 
nearest approach of their centers 
will be and the. planet will 
pass to the north of the star. 

On the same day the GEorcru 
Sapus is situated in longitude 6*.. 
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§76 Progress of Manufactures, Science, and the Fine aris. 


24%..19”, and latitude 32 minutes 
north, His declination is 8%. 55/ 
south, and he comes to the meridian 
at 35 minutes after one o'clock in 
the afternoon. 

Tuesday, September 23.2. 

The Sun will enter the sign Libra 
at t minovte after 6 o'clock in the 
evening. He then enters the autum- 
nal equinox, and the days and nights 
are equal over the whole world. 

Thursday, September 251. 

The planet Saturn will be sitn- 
ated in longitude 
and latitude 2%.16’ noth. His de- 
clination is §°..35/ south, and he will 
south at 1°..36/ in the afternoon, 


Saturday, September 27th, 
The planet Venus will be in con- 
junction with x Leonis, a star of the 
4-5 maguituce, situated in the belly 
of the Lion, in longitude 
§0’..0", and Jatitude 
north, "The latitude of Venus being 
north. The nearest ap- 
proach of their centers will be 3". 
9”, and the planet will pass to the 
south of the star. 
Donday, September 29th. 
About 10 minutes befare eight 
o’clock in the evening, the frst and 
fourth satellites of Jupiter will be in 
eonjunction on the western side of 
his dise. ‘The second is om the other 
side, and the third behind his sha- 
dow. 
Movwtr 


Mug. 25. 1806. D. B. 


Memoirs cf the Progress of MANv- 
FACTURPS, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
and the Fine ARTs. 


AN Electro. micrometer has been 

invented by M. Veau pr Laxy. 
It shews the smallest perceptible 
quantities of electricity and galva. 
nism, and may be applied to many 
useful researches in atmospherology. 


See Journal de Physigue for July 


It appears from the experiments 
of G. S. Granes, M. D. that iron is 
deposited in three different states by 
the Bath waters. rst, lt tinges the 
glasses which are used for drinking 
the water at the pumps, of a yellow 
golden colour, which can be scraped 
off, This portion seems to have 
been united with carbonic acid, and 
is depdsited in the glasses, and on 
the sides and bottom of the baths in 
the state of ochre. ad, It forms 
pyritical incrustations about the re. 
servoir and channels of the baths, in 
which the troa is In its metallic state 
united with sulphur, as these incrus- 
tations mav be vitriolised by expos. 
ing them to the air and moistuse. 
3d, It is deposited in the sand of the 
bath in black particles, which are at- 
tracted by the magnet. Some ot 
these particles are of a christalline 
form, but their figure cannot be easily 
determined. 


An improved geometrical plotting . 


quadrant, level and calculator, for the 
purpose of navigation and land-sur- 
veying, has been invented by Mr 
RoBERT SaLtmon of Woburn, who 
received from the society of arts their 
silver medal and ten guineas. See 
their transactions for (806. 
A stratum of coal was lately dis- 
covered at Salisbury in Virginia, of 
the uncommon thickness of 42 feet, 
and so near the surface, that the 
earth is merely taken off, and the 
coal dug out without undermining. 
On the rith of Julyflast, about 10 
o'clock in the evening, the third and 
feurth satellites of Jupiter, were seen 
by the naked eye by Mr John Smart, 


optician, London. These satellites 


were said: to have been formerly seen 
by professor Beauchamp. 

A paper on the figure of the planet 
Saturn, by Dr Herchel, was read 1m 
the Royai Society on June 26th. He 
now considers the diameter of that 


planct to be much greater at the equa- 
tor than formerly, but still — 
that it is much flgttened 
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A Siort Sketch of the Improved Siate 
of “AISLEY, including toe ABBEY 
PaRIsH, the year 1805. 


(Concluded from p. 499+) 


TH Muslin manufacture is now 
the principal branch carried on at 
Paisley. The cotton trade is the 
most valuable hitherto introduced into 
Scotland, and has been a source of 
wealth to the westera parts of that 
portion of Great Britain. At Glas- 
gow it is prosecuted with ardour, 
and toa great extent. It is how. 
ever worthy of notice, that notwith- 
standing Glasgow is only distant 
from Paisley about seven miles, the 
manufacturers in thé former place 
have never been able to rival those 
of the latter in the article of fancy 
muslins, in which Paisley still main. 
tains a decided superiority. ‘This 
may be accounted for from the long 
period fancy-work has been establish- 
ed inthe place. 

From the establishment of the 
silk gauze branch about the year 
176:,a fabric which required con- 
stant exertions of skillto vary the 
figures and grounds, the operators 
received a stimulus which brought 
into view a degree of taste and in- 
vention seldom equalled, and perhaps 
hever surpassed in any other branch 
of manufacture. The muslin having 
succeeded the silk, the Pzisley wea- 
vers turned sheir attention to similar 
Improvements in this new manufac- 
ture, which they rightly judged 
could not fail to attract the notice 
of our fair countrywomen. In this 
they have succeeded surprisingly. — 
Convinced that a constant succession 
of new patterns and new grounds 
was absolutely necessary to supply 
the constant demands of fashion, 
every exertion has been made to please 
the public taste, and these exertions 
ave been most productive sources 
of emolument to the manufacturers ; 
while their constant improvements, 

-Tugust 1806. 
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joined with previous skill, has given 
them an unequivocal superiority over 
the Glasgow manufacturers in fancy 
work. 

It must be further observed, that 
in all kinds of new work the oper- 
ators share in the advantage result- 
ing from it. A high rate of price 
is cheerfully given by the employer 
to such as are equal to the work. 
This stimulates the weaver to con- 
irive new things for his own emolu- 
ment, and not a little remark- 
able, that most of the improvements 
aud varicties of growads and patterns 
have taken their rise from this class 
of men. 

It hath been frequently remarked 
that the young men among the wea- 
vers, and the tambouriag gus, dts- 
play some degree of taste in their 
dress, as well as to their work. Their 
is no set of people whatever, em- 
ployed in the operative part of ma- 
nutactures within the kingdom, 
that are more distinguished ta this 
patticular than they are ; and if it be 
necessary that all their income should 
be expended within the year, it ts 
certainly more commendable to fay 
it out in clothing than in the public 
house; yet there are a few among 
them who reserve a part of their in- 
come for a time of tronble or bad 
trade, and there are others who by 
savings have built comfortable houses 
for their families, and shops for them- 
selves to work in. During atime of 
good trade, a superior tradesman can 
earn. three guineas per week, and 
some of the tambouing girls fifteen 
shillings in the same period. There 
ia another very prominent trait in 
the characters of our Paisley wea- 
vers; and that is a pretty general 
knowledge acquired from books. 
If you enter into conversation with 
many of those who are of middle age, 
you will find them well informed on 
many subjects, particularly general 
history, natural history, and politics, 
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i al. hist 
ley, in general, maingain a hish 
sense of in: Jependance ; they scorn 
servile adulation of those who cringe 


to the great. Many of them inden 
run into the opposite extreme, and 
become insclent, proud, and turbu- 
Jent. Some of them profess them- 

sclves to be deists, others appear to 
be enthusiasts ; but not a few among 
them ere to be found, whose conduct 
aud conversation ate becoming that 
pure system of Christian oe 
and morals, which they profess 
Believe. 

The Cotton spinning trade now 
established in this part of the coun- 
try is high ry valuable, on accou nt of 

such numbers of - or children and 
vomen as are employed in its various 
— but it ppears to 


of the cou utry. The 
tcd in large Cotton. mills, from fami- 
lics immersed in ignorance and vice, 
spread the contagion among such as 
have been more regularly educated, 
and profligate concuct is the vatural 
result. Boys and girls receive for 
their labour from two to five : shillings 
per week. They are received into 
this employ about eight years of age, 
their attendance is from six in the 
morning tocight at nght; bat no 
time 1s allowed for learning to read, 
and after parents begin to receive 
wages for theirdabour, few of them 
think of sending them to schocl, It 
1s hhkewise to be regretted that so 
little attention 1s paid to cleanliness 
in mary of these public works. The 
air they breathe is unfriendly to 
health. The rancid emell from the 
o:!, and the effuvia of the cotton 
wool, combined with the numbers 
collected under one roof, render these 
mills injurions both to the health and 
morals of those employed in them 

In order to courteract the baneful 
eflects arising from want of education, 
a Society was rguen at Paisley for 
maintaining and supporting Sunday 


schools, of which there are at nee. 
seat thirty under the 
Institution ¢ which has subsinte 
eight years past, end much ee has 
resulted from it, both in heekin 
the progress of vice, and in 
ing much important religious aod 
moral instruction to neglected e! 
dren. Phere are hkewitse three schools 
opened on the week evenings for 
teachingr those to read who are em- 
ployed t! hrough the day, and cannot 
obtain ecucation otherwire. From 
the Jast account taken of the nu- 
bers attending these benevolent se- 
minaries, they amounted to abour 
twelve hundred. All the Sabbath 
schools are taught gratis, aud cach 
of them 1s superintended by a sub- 
committee. “The fund for providing 
books, fire, candles, and house-tents, 
are collected at the church, where a 
sermon is preached about Once tm SIX 
weeks, by the ministers of the estab. 
lishment, and presbyterian disscoters, 
in rotation. dispe usary for th 
purpose of furnishing medical aid to 
the poor gratis has cstabliched 
many years, to the great relict of 
numbers ; and of late a very conve: 
nient building has beea et tected ina 
healt! hy situation for the benebt 
such as are seized with contagious 
fevers, &e. This wistitution pro 
ses to be of great utility to the poor, 
and has been the means ander 
vidence to check the progress of 1- 
fectious disorders in some recent a 
ges. 

The next branch of manufacture 
we have to notice is thie silk wauct. 
It will be observed, tha: 
amounted in value t 3 
but in only tu L.g%00 

changeabie are fash: tions in this 
try; but if silk gauze should once 
come into fashion, the Paisley ma- 
nufacture would possess advantages 
in point of skill and workmen above 
all others in the island. And who 
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can positively say it will not? [tis 
net 
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ticles that are e3 ‘pected ato wear for 


not the voice of reason that presides 
over this coqgucttl hdame. Cuanges 
at not only to 
phase the youn, avd volatile, but t ) 
employ to the multitude of 
mil! and 1 pantuamakers de nend- 
ait outhem. ‘here is no fabric yet 
yavented, more beautiful than silk 
Phe Thread manufacture has sub- 
sisted 0 this place since its flist) in- 
troduction into the country from 
and, in the year 1722. Paisley 
is now justly famed, both at home 
sad abroad, for the quality of its 
threads, kind or species of 
thread chiefly made here 1s ounce or 
nuns. article is reculated by 
an act of Parliament passed in 1758 


which _ determines the number of 
thread in each hank.or skein, and 
the length of the reel employed in 
reclings “the same; by this means 
frauds are prevented, and the con. 


“ve a. statute length and 


pumbcr to trust to. Besides ounce 
thre ads there 1s a considerable quan- 
tity of heddle twine made, not only 
to serve the weavers in Paisley and 
Glasgow, but for those in Spital- 
fields and Coventry. Soft thread 
forms another article, for ornament- 
ing muslins, and this is likewise be- 
a constderable branch. Lisle 
threads also constitute a small part 
of this manufacture : this species 1s 
an imitation of threads made at Lisle 
m French Flanders. Some of this 
thread of Scotch yarn made in Pais- 
ley as worth above tea guineas per 
pound, which when spread out would 


measnre from Glasgow to kdin- 


fumers h 


Cotton thread has been fashionable 
Inte; it is wound up by a ma- 
ine into little balls of a nice ap- 
pearance, and well calculated to at- 
tract the attention of the ladies. It 
works very pl leasanily, and has only 


one fanle, which is want of strength. 


} 


It may answer for cow! ing ligh 
cy mustins, but not do for ase 
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any ingth of time; this is now be- 
gianing to be foun a out by attentive 
housewives, and consegnently cotter 
thread ts getting out of demand. 
Paisley w is very generally 
known. At one time it was much 
and justly esteemed. Even now 
it will bear a comparison with spi- 
rits distilled upon the same prin- 
ciples in other places. It has 
been for many yeais well knowa, 
that raw unmalted grain produces 
more spirits than when malted, and 
there is, besides, a considerable duty 
upon malted grain. "This, of course, 
the distiller to use un- 
malted in place of maited grain, and 
the result is, that he obtains a greate 
er quantity but of a worse quality.— 
Tt to be regreited that 
pumbers injure their health, and even 
nearly starve their families, in accus- 
toming themselves to this 
heveridge, It ts very unaccountable 
that alaw haa not been enacted to 
prevent distillers from mashing un- 
malted grains; such a measure would 
iucrease the revenue and preserve the 
consumers from the effects of a very 
uawholesome liquor. IJtis necessary 
to mention, in nuistice to our distil- 
lers, that they make a considerable 
quantiy of their spirits from maleed 
grain, which scl’s at a hogher price 
than the common kind. This dou- 
ble or rectified spirit 1s a very good 
article indeed ; but the most fashion, 
able eta is that made ia the high- 
lend districts in small unentered stills. 
This is preferred to all others, aud 13 
jistingnished by the smell communi. 
cated to it from the fucl in distillation, 
and commonly called peat reck 5 its 
being smuggled, and scaree, makes it 


Cetermines 


the more re Nish cd. Whether the 
whisky produced by large entered 
stills is equal ia gualny to that 


= In small stills ts not very mate- 

iat; but one th Ing ig Certain, that 
crain makes wholesomer and 
more patatuble spirits than raw 


There 
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There was an act of parliament pas- 
sed last Session for forming a harbour 
at Ardrossan, and there is a bill now 
prading for cutting a canal from 
said harbour to the Clyde at ‘Trades- 
town. This line of Canal is to pars 
through one of the streets of Pais- 
Jey. What vast improvements have 
been made in Great Brtain by 
means of good roads and canals! 
What grand effects have they procu- 
ced by opening communications with 
adjacent districts! ‘These improve- 
ments have pervaded a great part of 
the country, and have roused the in- 
habitants to active exertions, by 
which they ovight better their sttua- 
ations. What important changes 
have they effected, especially in north 
Britain, of late years! Who could 
have foreseen that such improvements 
would be made in this part of the 
country, that grain to the amount of 
half a million sterling should be sent 
from Scotland to England, in the 
course of four months, in the year 
1806 ! Yet such appears to be the 
fact. 

This Canal, if carried jato effect, 
will incite some of the wealthy inha- 
bitants of Parsley to engave i those 
branches of trade which this improve- 
ment will bring more within their 
reach. It will be highly beneficial 
for the transit of grain from Ireland 
and Ayrshire, to supply the nu. 
merous population of Renfrewshire 
and Lanarkshire; for bringing into 
Competition the different qualities of 
coal, so abundant in this tract, and 
bv that means lowering the price — 
How valuable must it be to the agri- 
culturist to procure limestone of the 
best quality in abundance, at a rate 
greatly under the present. and to the 
builders in Glasyow and Paisley, &e. 
to be furntshed with the best materi- 
als, wiz. stone and lime, at prices 
greatly reduced ! And what a saving 
will it produce in the carriage of all 
bulky articles, such as iron stone, and 
manure of all kinds! These are 


some of the salutary effeets expected 
from this canal. Its length from 
Ardrossan to the Clyde at lrades. 
town, and from thence four miles 
up the south bank of the Clyde, is 
thirty-two miles. An estimate of the 
woik has been made up by Thomas 
Telford, Engineer, and the ex- 
perce stated at L.134,5005 and 
the cstimated revenne annually at 
1..13,699:18:6. ‘The harbour at 
Ardrossan was estimated by the same 
geutleman at L. 45,200. expence. 

The country is much indebted to 
the Right Honourable the Earl ot 
Eglinton for his patriotic exertions 
fur ctlecting this highly important 
measure. As an evidence that the in- 
habitants of Paisley highly approve 
of this undertaking, they have be- 
come subscribers to the amount of 
20,090. 

The objects mest worthy of a 
stranger’s attention who visits Pais- 
ley are, ast, The weavers shops and 
the warehouses of manufacturers. The 
machinery used in weaving is brought 
to a high degree of perfection, and 
in some of the warehouses the great 
variety of goods, of the most tas!on- 
able and elegant patterns, is not only 
interesting to those who deal arti. 
cles of that kind, but highly worthy 
the attention of the curious stranger. 
2d, In the near neighbourhood 1s e- 
rected a work by Mr John Gibb, at 
which, by means of a steam engine, 4 
large stream of water is raised fiom 
the river Cart into a circular canal, 
and from thence it filters through a 
layer of river sand into a large bason. 
It is then, ina pure and wholesome 
state, conveyed by pipes to a bicach- 
ing work on the premises ; part 1s 
conveved to a long house erected for 
the purpose of washing clothes, for 
the convenience of the inhabitants, 
and the renyainder is carried in large 
barrels, and sold to private families 
at the rate of about twelve scots pints 
for a penny. The sccommodation 
thus given to the public, of clear e" 
tere 
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tered water, fit for every cultnary pur- 
ose, promotes both the comfort and 
the health of the people. 

3d, Mr John Love’s cottage, cal- 
ted Hope Lemple, attracts the atten. 
tion of many Ladies aud Gentlemen 
who visit the place; the tasteful ar- 
rangement of the gardens, the great 
variety of shrubbery collected from 
the most distant parts of the world, 
the green house, with the rich dis- 
play of flowers-and rare plants, and 
the obliging and communicative dts 
position of the wealthy proprictor, 
all concur to render a visit to this 
cottage peculiarly gratifying to those 
who have a taste for gardening or bo- 
tany. 

ath, ‘he abbey church is much ad- 
mired for its light structure and plea- 
sing effect. It was built about the 
same time with the cathedral at 
Glasgow. Great attention has beea 
paid to preserve it in repair, and the 
arrangement of the galleries and pews 
1s highly creditable to the Reverend 
Robert Boog, first minister in this 
church. Every part of the ornament 
and disposition within corresponds 
with the Saxon architecture of the 
structure without. ‘There is like- 
wise an aisle, called the Sounding 
Aisle, from a most remarkable sound 
or echo which is heard on making 
the slightest noise within it. Here 
are deposited the remains of Mario- 
ry Brace, mother of the Srewart ia. 
mily, and likewise those of her son, 
the first king of that ancient house. 
It is now the burying vault of the 
Abercorn family, in which was in- 
terred the body of the late venerable 
and worthy Earl. 
vault, or rather chapel, for it was ori- 
ginally consecrated as such, produces 
a pleasing and solemn effect on the 
mind, which is heightened if a tune 
of church music is well sung, or pee- 
formed on the flute or violin. 

sth, If the traveller have any taste 
for mineralogy, by walking tu the 
Hurlet works, about three miles dis- 


The echo in this 


taut, he wall tind himself highly gra- 
tified. Here 19 a most ancicat and 
extensive colliery, the property of the 
karl of Glasgow, containing exicn- 
sive seams of coal and limestoue, and 
schistus of great value, used in the 
ailum work erected at the same place, 
which is the most preductive of tts 
kind in Britaia, and managed with 
great address. construction of 
this work is well calculated for the 
business, and proves a source of con- 
siderable emolument to the partners. 
6th, Lf the visiting stranger wishes 
to enjoy a full view of Paisley and the 
adjacent country, upon application 
being made to the Church oth- 
cer, he will be conducted up a good 
stair-case to the first battlement of 
the spire. “There, in full security, a 
prospect opens which is both grand 
aod extensive. ‘this view ts varied 
as the Spectator turns round the 
battlements: the attention is alternate- 
ly eccupied by lofty distant moun- 
tains, a rtch well cultivated country, 
a distant peep of three rivers, with 
woods and gentiemen’s ceats, villages, 
bleaching- grounds, bridges, villas, cot- 
ton works, and distant pieces of wa- 
ter. If the view is directed to the 
foot of the eminence, the whole towa 
of Paisley presents itself to the eye, 
contaming fifteen places of publte 
worstip, three spires, and upwards 

of thirty thousand mbabitants. 
Carkile. 
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(Continued from p 251.) 
AS his son relates in bis Descrip- 


tion of Lweetdale, having married 

the only child of the proprietor, a 
descendant of the Murays ot Philip- 
haugh, io Selkirk-ehire, into which 
family it had come by marriage, al- 
so from the original proprictors, the 
Romannos of that Ilk, cur author's 
father, 
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father, alter the purchase of New- 
Hall, acquired the estate of Roman- 
no, within a few miles of it, on the 
other side of west) Linton, in the 
county of Tweeddale or Peeb les-shire. 
Although farther distant from Edin. 
berch, and in another county, du- 
ring ee latter part of his life, both 
himsel hrs sou, seem to have 
been by the greater prox- 
imity to Linton, and a more popu- 
lous netchbour! to reside cht efly 
at Romanno, between the en ; of 
[inten and Newl, 
i¢s- 

The father is said to have heen 
huried am the ehusch yard lof New-— 
Jands, la wh year, he wever, he 
died, ; in the poem 
by his U pen nite Death of 
ander Pounccutcs o, Hall, it 


mentioned that 


minds, both in Pee- 


oath, et len th, hath shufled 
from tl age 

& The oldest Fsculapius of our age ;” 

that 


¢ ‘That curcd our maladies, and caused 
Our 

that 

Fize mightv Kiver, from his birth to 
his wrave, 

“ The Caledouian scepter swayed have, 

Four times hig eves have seen, trom 
Cloak, to gown, 


Predate, and Lresojter, turn upsice 


and, that 
From much we 
inherit, 
AN Gentleman by bith, ard more by 
merit.” 
From these rough touches, the 
ereat ace, the period i which he 
lived, the antiquity and :espectabill- 
ty et his family, and the intrinsic 
worth of the elder Doctor Penre- 
cuick, are ascertained with some ce- 
cree of satisfaction. 
Our author himself, in early life, 
fiom the following aszertion, in his 
Kepiy to the seurcy lines of ene 


Alex: nder Pz R, 


Grol, it 18 evident, ey t+ 


of hie tin ne abre dd, a ind ha 
his kn ledys of the | beyoud 
the limited shores of the istand thar 


gave him 


‘Now by thy answ 
veunt 
“i dat Sponiards wear musta 


ms edan t, thou dost 


bcards want, 

Peace! Peace! fool Andrew, let 
theme lone, 

seen Jive bindred Spaniaras tor? 
CHxe 

: 

And Vet. I SW ear, ais that sunburnt 

[saw not one hal thy darn tik 


bling 


Indeed, from his father’s 
character, as Chivuy, giun to Gene- 
ral in the Swedish Wars ;” 
aud afterwards, as Chirurgeor 1 Ge. 
neral to the auxiliary Scots army in 
Eng'and;” it is unlikely his youth 
Wis spout in hig native country, then, 
unsuitable for hrs 

cation in the biz shest de ‘partoicat 
of 


profess Ulle 

In the jatter, aud declining days 
of his father, be appears to have 
taken a most wectiouate care of 
him, and to have resided almost con- 
stantly with him ia the couatry, to 
which he seems to have had a vio- 
lent prediction. In one of the best 
of his poems, the ** dnswer ta his 
brotter 1. Ps many lethers, dissuad- 
ing tim from staying longer in the 


cou) vat and ir hina to ve ane 


settle bis residence in Edinburad,” be 
gives a very sacaral and ari ceable 
account of his raral occupations, aad 
amusements, wih their supe rion ty 
one those of a towas; and declares 
to his brother, who seems to have 
lived near §* Libbertan’s,? or Fos- 
ter’s Wynd,” that he will not be eo 
or bold,’ to bring 

the aged gentleman his lether to the 

city, 


raceless, 


- To stifle bim with smoke, tho’ he be 


nor, Says he, 
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| rae) rep ur m former fosse S, 
“Consent to brea his Limbs in your 
closes.” 

The father seems to have died, 
between the Revolution and the end 
of the seventeenth century. r\tter 
this, the son’s attachment to tne 
country patina to the clo of 
his lite. In another sevics of smooth 
and ag: reeable VELSCd, the ep: stola- 
ty form, Yo my Friend, inviting Lint 


to tle Country,?? he again launches 


out in praises of its comforts, and 
y cudeavours to allure his 
respondcnt to his mansion, by the 
entertainments his crtuation affords. 
Wheo from the mere im. 
poitant attendance upon his nume- 
rows upon the different de- 
partments of rural and the 
manzgement of his two estates, he 
amused himself with the society of 
hiv neighbours; with bis favourite 
of botany, ea which he cer- 
with his friend the cele- 
hen ed Mr james Sutherland, the su- 
perindant of the first botanic gar- 
cen of Edinbergh; with collecting 
materials for the very accurate des- 
eription of ‘Pweeddale, which he at- 
terwards published, in qoncert with 
his successor In the catate of New. 
Mall, Mr Forbes the patron of Al- 
lan Ramsay the poet 5 and with rea- 
and translating from the learn. 
ed, and from the Italian aod French 
langua probably acquired by 
him Continent. Among his 
pocms, we have a translation trom 
Ovid, at the age of eighteen. red a 
physic’ an, his aid seems to have be 
in bich reques t. wit the beginning 
of s Cedication to the Eal 
March, Viscount of Pecbles, a 
he mentions his having made choice 
of the subject of his Deser iplion in 
gratitude to +9 reed dale, where,” says 
he, ** I have had residence, and some 
Interest, for thirty years and a- 


* bove. My employment, as physi- 
** cian, obliged me to know, aud ob- 


serve every corner thereof: se 


what adwance ia this description 


(which in duty humbly dedicate 
** to your Lordshtp,) uot from hear- 
“ say and second hand, but from o- 
cular inspection, and proper know. 
ledge: aving made so frequent 


survey: s through all the hills and 
valleys of that country, both on 
* horse and foot, and ma ide a nice 
scrutiny mto all thin igs re- 
markables espect iy as to plants, 
several whereof are naturally pro- 
duced he: i's which L have wot ob- 
corved ano my herbaltzing through 
Archbishop Nicholsoo, his 
tish Histsrical Library, takes notice 
of the of Tweed dale, as the 
jotut procuction ef Dr Pennecucas 
and Mr Forbes. His works were 
published in 1715, (and have never 
since been teprinted, although a copy 
now is scareely to be obtaimed) with 
an address iu verse, the ingentous, 
and worthy author of the fillawwing De 
scription and Pocms, tiom a youngey 
brother poet of early the same 
name, Alexander Pencoak of Edin. 
burgh, in which he calls him © the 
Ovid,’ conrat 
inhabitanis ot lis district, on having 
one in it so deeply skilled Na. 
ture’s Scerets.” and who conld 
qually contribute to their healths 
and their pleasurcs, At this tume, 
he was sixty-three years of aye, and, 
it would seem, had not resided mn the 
country, at least in a settled state, 28 
having succeeded to bis father’s tater- 
cats in at, till about his thivtieth 
years An Epitaph on the tomb- 
stone of the minister of Lintoun, 43 
dated annus 1682; a poetical ad- 
dress is written to. the Prince of 
Orange; another to Queen Anne, on 
the ye a thud to George the 
First; andan Elegy ou Alr Deugias, 
who died in 1715. 
Doring these last thirty years and 
ubove,” besides writing his descrip- 
fiom in he had, oceastonally, 
ketched aes the manners, and 
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foibles, and incidents, of hisown time 
under his immediate observation, as 
they occurred ; in which lipht chicfly 
his poems are worthy o! being pre- 
served, as faithful representations of 
the rustic manners of that age near 
the metropolis of Scotland. Like 
Temters, or Ostade, taking nature as 
he found her, he entertained himscif 
with designing humorous pictures, 
from the lairds, portioners, and in- 
habitants, of the fi:mous town of 
Lintoun,” and from the ministers of 
this Submctropolitan,’? and of 
Newland-, both in Pweeddale. The 
poor ministers of Nowlands, and Lin- 
toun, seem to have been rather un- 
fortunate in their names, schemes, and 
tempers. Peter, and Hay, and Tory, all 
suggested puns ; and Peter's Pass pro- 
éuced an excellent ryhme in case of 
need for Newland’s Afs. Linteun on 
the one hand, with its small lairds 
and portioners, with its little con- 
ceited parson ; and Newlands on the 
other, with its succession of gip- 
sics and jack-asses, afforded a ne- 
ver-fatling fund of laughter and ridi. 
be cule, for the entertainment and ex- 
a | ercise of his jocular muse. 

In The busnble address and sup- 
plication of the porttsners and inba- 
Aitarts of the famous town cf Lintoun, 
Suh-metropelitan of Teweeddale, to b: 

Righness the Prince of Orange,” 

James Gillart, and the Lintoun lairds” 
occupy one of the lines, which rhymes 
to 

Hog yards.” 

: the title of William Younger, who, 


Hi “Tn name of all the Lintoun lairds,” 
signs the address. 

Giffard appears in large cha- 
racters, rudely carved, on a remark. 
it able rock atthe north boundary of 
Peebles-shire in the estate of Carlops, 


a now united to New Hall. It is cal- 
led the Harbeur Craig, and a view 
and description of it 18 given in the 


Edinburgh Magazine for April 1801. 
Besides numberiess dates, his is con- 
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Spicuous, among many ames, aud 
insuals, left by the covenanters, who 
took refuge about it after the bartle 
of Rulllon Green on Pentland H Is, 
and occastoually during the whole of 
the religious persecutions of Charles 
the Second; though some ot the 
dates mark it out, as having been an 
interesting object, long before the 
formation, and the introduction, of 
presbytery in Scotland. 

In The Lintous Cabal, portioner 
Gifiard is again introduced, as the 
most mrominent character, at the jo- 
vial Smuh’s invitation, and meetiag 
of “his Club, to their Moraing’s 
Draught.” 

(Vo be continued.) 


Lrratum,—P. 25°. col. 1. for Penne. 
cook, read Pennycook 3 and passim 
read Pennecuik for Pennecuick. 
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From Heaven descends 

The fame of genius to the human breast, 

And love and ‘eauty, and poetic joy 

And inspiration. 
Akenstde’s Pleasures of Imagination. 


in has been already endeavoured, 
on a former occasion, to point out 
some of the mast striking beauties, 
and defects in that species of lrytiter 
literature which is classed under the 
two heads of Romances and Novels. 

In the course of these former re- 
marka, the author has been natural- 
ly led to the consideration of some 
works of a higher order, which n 
may be thought more worth while 
to criticise. 

History gtands first in this order. 
Though it may be argued by some 
who insist on the degeneration of 
taste and genius, that the ancients 
have far surpassed the moderns 10 
this species of writing, the consider- 
ation of the several merits of Livy, 
Sallust, ‘Thacydides Polybius, and 
Tacitus, is not now intended. Most 


of these have been blamed for giving 
mo; 


] 
| : 
> 
i 
d 
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more attention to the elegancies of 
narration, than to the mportaace of 
yostruction? and thougi there 
much beantyv ta their yle, neithes 
shat knowledge of poley and go- 
vorpmenut, nos those views of enstoms 
and manners, are, Consequently, to 
be drawn from their coimpriations, 
which we .are to expect trom the 
perfect historian. While, if we return 
trom past, to latter times, where 1s 
ciere a wider trld for admiration 
than the histories of Tiunse and Ro. 
terteon attord fn their works, we 
i ali the usefulness ot knowle At 
to ewory ele gance of laren re. 
Aud, provided the reader ot them 
be not bigotted to the * dales of 
times,’ and he just enough to 
that somet better than 
ihose musty v umes Coutain may be 
found, he may perhaps be id to 
think that, bethain desien aod exe. 
cuttion, thes: authors of? date 
exer] lie adored classtcs. tt cannot 
| cenied. that the defterenc es of the 
are seppited hy the tullness 
of these mo the accounts of 
Manners, Customs, and pohey of 
Peopie, the atts and ele- 
yancis of lite, winch were omitted 
the pages of Livy and Salluct, 
are imthe productions 
tind we 
4 wld pot hesiate to allow them the 
Gue to perfect historians, did 
we not reluctantly remark im the 
former, the occasional eflausions of 
Prejudice against the most unqnes- 
and the most happy truths 3 
and, ta the otber, spite oi all his pro- 
lessed regard for impartiality, t 
coolness of the now and 
theo lost in the feelings of the man. 
Gsibbon capnot juctly be put on a 
parwith either Hume or Robertson. 
It is true that the subjceetofthe De- 
cline and Falj’? of such an empire as 
that of the Romans, not only admiu- 
ted, but required dignity of style ; 
though by nm means such a style as 
bis. Llated-by the greatness of his 
1326, 


ang vertsorn, 


~ 


subicet, and by the idea which he 
indulyed, of astomshing 
oad overawing the world, he seems 
to have set out with al} those flatter- 


Ing smiling around him, 


probab: Vv 


which so frequently ature the amb. 
tions. Like the ambitious mar, 


however, fe, after a little while, dis- 
covers the slusions and is often seen 
labounns te support himself that 
lofty sphere to wich his vamey had 
ratsed tom. Caonsea ently, ristead 
ot hes danger 
by tho porce ot bis smeraphors, and the 
Salt M: 
Cs bhon is tatithd toa considerable 


ai 4 Liic 


who hus** emdeaveared well 


rmothuritv oof hrs phrase 


vraise which ts due to 
and who Bas exposed himsel! to much 
Jabour avd anxiets for the benehit of 
jt is also to be remembered, 
hat the subject of the Dechne and 
Fall of the Roman Empire”? might 
have lost much of its nn portance and 
Interest, by treated ina com- 
mon his idea of the dignity 
of tis subiect, he seems, therefore, 
And the faults 
style have probably arisen 
from a wish to be énvested with 
the purple,” when the simpheity ot 
the * Consular Rebes” wo longer ex- 


‘thers. 


to have beea right. 
of 


aeted that lespect they bad once 


claimed. 

Without attempting to mike a 
comment on the fchemy and honour 
other countries, for mstance 
France, Spain, and Italy, have derived 
from vartous historians, tiloso- 
phers, and poets, which have done so 
moh credit to these several soils, and 
whose merits, eentus and learning. 
have so defined mt chall be at 
tempted here to offer a féw remarks 
ovly on such authors as have done 
hoveur to the Brotish annais. 

Amony the modern poets, we have 
none so sublime as Any 
encomiums offered here upon a ge. 
nips so distinguished, may be mere 
waste of words. ‘There are a num 

he 
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Ler of other poets who may more 
properly be called Modern, such as 
Pope, Parnell, Conpreve, Otway, 
aud others, all of whom are eminently 
and universally admired to this day. 

But Milton, who was before them 
all in the periods of time, comes be- 
tore them all in the annals of htera- 
He excels them alike su diz- 
of subject, in sublanity of expres- 
In ative genius, profound. 
ness of thought, and in excellence of 
design, 

Of later years, there have been 
many pocts justly distinguished for 
excellence ot design, for eminence 
of gemus, and for-beauty and sub- 
limity of expression, First: of these 
comes Thomson; a poet who speaks 
cart and understand- 
3 Who conveys instruction while 
fic inspires delight, and who will ever 
be the favourite of virtue and of 
taste. 

Akenside, who is thought. by 
Mrs barbauld to excel Thomson 1a 
respect of equality, may be thoug tht 
highly praised iu being called equal 
to him. Akenside is ceitaiuly a 
charming poet. His verse is smooth, 
tlowing, sweet. And when he rises 
into the sublint, (which, however, 
he too often attempts) he frequently 
clams admiratiou trom every reader, 
who has jucymenut to appreciate 
merit, and liberality to bestow praise, 
Bur though they who accuse ‘Thom- 
sun ot Milton e justly 
coutradicted by Ds whoein- 
sists that Tl homson’ » poetry ts orgie 
nal, and quite peculiar to himself, it 
must be allowed that the same asser- 
tion cannot hold wath reyrare dto A- 
bor, with all possible ses- 
pect of his powers, and with every 
relosh of his beauties, it mav be al- 
ledged that he is more ged to his 
talcats for the gmifative arts,’ 
than to the watts of natural 
butstill, though the greater portion 
of admiration be due to 


Lure, 


siou, 


at once to the h 


Shomson, 
tee must be allowed to possess, 


? 


bic 


in a very superior degree, the graces 
of Poesy. His metaphors are very 
beautiful ; lis arguments well con. 
trived, well supported ; 
and his divisions just, aud clearly 
shown, 

The © Minstrel? of Dr Beattic 
claims a particular share of admura. 
tion, and cannot but afford the 
most delsht to a mind Susceptille 
of the charms of poetry. His verse 
1s uncommon, but well calculated Jor 
his subject. His description of the 
emanauons of infant genius, and of 
its into maturity, is probably 
quite unequalled, AMI the charm of 
Originality, he has—all the giace of 
true pocsy—and all the advantaves 
of natural genius and taste. Aud 
yet ’tis to be regretted that he as 1a- 
ther unequal, though that inequality 
only serves to render bis beauties 
more striking. 

The © Lay of the Last Minstrel? 
is also a very fine production, and 
one which has also the charm ot On- 
ginahty. “The plan is uncommon 
the subject very interesting : and the 
venerable and neglected bard, who 
thus pours forth the ** Song of me- 
lody,” and strains his eflorte to please 
his amiable and benevolent audiiors, 
never ceases to retain a place m the 
imagination ; which is calculated, s 
far trom diminishing, to heighten the 
effect of the poem. 

The Pleasures of Hope’? is a 
most beautitul production, and ex- 
hibits fully as much genius as any 
late poet has evinced ; especially when 
the youth, aud consequent mexper- 
ence of the author, are taken mto 
coasideration, 
regretted, that in the enthus:asm of 
his passion for liberty, the imagina- 
tion of the poet seems, now and then, 
to have carricd away the more cool 
reflection of the man. But cveu 


with this fault, at it be a fault 
poet to disregard the colder rules 0: 
pratenan, the poem has an infinite 


Tr will be read Dy 
the 


decree of 


It is, however, to be 


in a 


H 
fi 
| 
| 
| 
: 
4 
} | 
{ 
/ 
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the composition of Mr Alison, en- 
titled « Essays on the Nature and 


the old, with wonder that the imagt- 
nation of youth, though © warm,” 
js yet so pure, and so beautiful :— 
and. by the young, with emotions of 
pride and triumph, that youth, with 
all its faults, can be so faultless : and 
that the season which 1s said to be so 
mexperienced, should be so rich in 
the experience of benevolence, of 
sympathy and virtue, ove every no- 
bier teeling of the heart! 

Led by the consideration of the 
merits of a few of the most beauti- 
ful, and most esteemed authors, 
which this island has produeed, to 
the consideration of the subject of 
taste, some portian of which may 
be th might re quisite to en able ove 
even to relish, in anv degree, the 
charms of hterature 3 it may not be 
improper to allude to the werks 
which seem best calculated to form 
tne first principies of taste, info a 
glear and practical theary. 

Dr Blair's System of Rhetorick 
and Belles Lettres, 
every praise which is due tothe most 
Mrished work of this kind. Equally 
judicious and benevolent im the plan ; 
equally clear and masterly in the exe- 
cution ; this performance stands tori: 
valled, as the most excellent of ite 
pature that has ever appeared, and 
indeed 3s superior to his sermons, al- 
though they be every where read 
with delight and admiration, and are 
every where extolled as the first mo- 
dels, in point both of style and mat- 
ter, of this species of composition. 

With respect to the treatises which 


| 
seem to aeserve 


have been given to the world on the 


tubject of Taste, that superior facu!- 
ty of the mind, which enables us to 
relish the beauties in the natural and 
moral morld ; and to perceive the 
faults of the composition, while we 
admire the lustre of the genius : 
there appears to have been only one 
work on the subject, written in that 
Very supertor style of elegance and 
Perspicuity, which it deserves. It is 
almost nz unecessary to add, that it 18 


Principles of Vaste:’? a comporition 
so extremely beauuful and clear, that 
while the reader is dehyhted with 
the style, he must be alin highly in- 
structed by the matter. Allmustagree 
with the editors of the London Lr- 
terary Journal, roregretting that such 
a superior work as this should be 
out of print: and in wishing, anxt- 
ously, that so very elegant avwauthor 
would conclude enquiries for the 
pursuit of which his gemus and 
his taste so emtnently quaufy him. 
1806. ds Ba 
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Ossran’s Ports. 


Have now read Fingal; but J 
am at a loss to know whether J 
should give you my opimon of it or 
not. My humble tribute of praise 
(were I disposed to praise it) would 
be lost amidst that universal deluge 
of approbation poured upon it, both 
from the critics of London and oi 
Scotiand. Aud, were L inclined to 
censure it, my sul .age would be as 
litile regarded as the loiter.ag 
which palsied Priam threw against 
the heaven-tempere! chicld of DPyr- 
thus——telum ambelle sine The 
particular of tins wonderful 
work are irresistibly striking, and | 
flatter m yse lf that lam as sensible of 
them as another. Dut to that part of 
its merit which exalts tt, 
the Jhiad or JEnen’, 
Tomer ov 
ail, Lamiinsensible. Yet 1] under- 
stand, that of critics not a few aver 
Ossian to have been a greater geni- 
us than either of these poets. Yet 
a little while, and [ doubt not, the 
world witl be of a different opinion. 
Homer was as much admired about 
three months ago—I speak not of 
the 


as a whole, abeve 
and its author above 1 


cf 
y 
iv 
+ 
i 
7 
| 
i 


all 


ie 


the present moment, for Ossian just 
now 1s allin sav, Homer was 
lately admired as much as he waa 
three thousand years ago. Will the 
admnation of our Highland bard be 
as permanent And will at be as 
universal as learning itselt? 

* Knowledyve of the human heart 
isascience of the highest dignity. 
recommended not only by tts 
own unportance, but aso by thi-, 


that none but an exalted 


capaote OF To deling we the ope 
iects of the maternal requires 


imagination, but ta penetrate 


into the mentol system, and to c 
eribe ats diflerent obleets, wita ait 

them ai tine (thoneh some. 


times aimost impercepmbte) peoculta. 
more extensive and vigorens, Pt as 


Titles, Toquires an imagimatio 


this kind of imagination 
tithe works of 
Shakespeare and Homer, and which, 
in My Opinion, ragses them above ail 
other poets whatsoever; Tomean not 
oniv that talent by which they can 
adapt themselves to the heart of their 
readers, and excite whatever alec. 
tion they please, in which the for- 
mer plainly stands | 
mean also that wonderfully penetrat- 
and plastic faculty, which 
pable ot representing every species 
of character, not, as our ordinary 
poets do, by a high shoulder, a wry 
mouth, or gigantic stature, but by 
hitting off, with a delicate hand, the 
distwayuishing feature, and that an 
uch a manner as makes it easily 
known from all others whatsoever, 
however similar to a superficial eye. 
Hotspur and Flenry V. are heroes re- 
sembhog one another, yet very dis- 
tinct in their characters; Falstatl, 
and Pistel, and Bardolph, are bui- 
foons, but each an his own wav; 
Desdemona and Juliet are not the 
same; Bottom, and Doghberry, and 
the prave diggers, are diflerent cha- 
racters: and the same may be sad 
ef the nost similar ot Homer’s cha: 
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racters; each has some mark thet 
makes hin essentrliv different trom 
the rest. fait these wrest masters 
are not More emiment in distineursh- 
than an completing them cha- 
ractera. Tam a Lethe acquainted with 
a Cato, a Sempromus, a Vinscl, a 
Sir Charles hasv, &c. but Iam 
fectly acquatnted owith Achiiles, 


tralst Lear, Pistol, and 


| know them more 1 
roushly than ary other person ¢ 
i 


this accurate dclineation et 
Ctes Of noetrs rich | 

whether Ossian is not de- 
foctive Sevecies of 


said, ndecu, that thr peet 


tH an are Mai kana, nm @ 


state of almost total barbarism, were 
incapable of that Civersity harace 
ter whichis found countres un 
proved by commerce and learns 

aud that therefere be hac ma’t 
tor a diversity ot character. 

w certain Giversitics ol ebaracter 
are found amony the rudest savaces ; 
audit is the ports busmess. not to 


pourtiay the characters as they rede 
Iv eXtst ewhich s lett to the hatte 
an.) but to revresent them ict: a& 
they fave existed. But to 
have done, Ossian seems re ily to 
have very little knowledye of the hue 
man heart bis che tal mt aicS 
describing objcets, abe 
theretore he (accorcing te 
principles, ) not to the Geet, bus 


au lutcior order of poets. 


TASSO. 

Since vou left us, have 
reading ‘'Passo’s in 
the transiation lately published hy 
Hoole. I was vot a fittle anuxi- 
ous to peruse a poem which is so 
mous over all hurope, and has So 
often been mentioned as a rival to 
the Jliad,” and Pa- 
vadise Lost.” is certainly a noble 

work 3 


tk 

it 

A 

\ 

| 
| 
? | 
| 
A 
Th 
if 
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work and though it teems to me 
to be inferior to the three poems Just 
mentioned, yet L cannot help think- 
an the rank next tothcse. As 
for the other modern atiempts at the 
Epopee,”? the  THlenriade’’ of 
Voltaire, the Epiconiad’’ of Wil 
kie, the * Leonidas” of Glover, 
to mentton the Arthur’? ot 


Blackmore, they are not to be com. 


ved waitthat. ‘Passe possesses an 


cxuiberant and 
though in exuberance it seems, ta 
Op.nion, infertar to our Spencers, 


to Nf man, 


Waele lo Caumpare M S 
\ Lie SU ] WOkRU sas it thre 


of the latter 1S hy and 
‘tuatios, white that of the former 
ifuses am umtorm, steady, and vijro- 
rous blaze: Malton ts more majestic, 


basso tnore da Dryden, 


Sects, Was { 

Dehiveres 


the name of Cpie but certeiu 
tuat criticism was not this wrttcr’s 
talent; 
from some passages of bis works, 
that he either did pot, or would 
not, understand the Paradise Lost.’? 
— Lasso borrows hits plot and prin. 
Hiomer, bet 
manner resembles 
certamly mach oblived to Vire 
pil, and scruples not to imitate, or 
to tronslate him om many ecesstons. 
pathetic he is far interior 
to hiomer, tuo Viral, and to 
Milton. 
ferent, are net alwavs distinct, and 
Want those masterly and dist.nguish- 


and evident, 


eharacters trom 


His eh tracters, though (ia 


strokes which the genius ©. 
and Shakespeare, and ot 
them only, knows how to delweate. 
‘Lasso excels in describing pleasurabl: 
scenes, and seems pecuin rly tond of 
Such as have a reference to the pas- 
sion of love. Yet in charactertsmy 
thts passion, he is far quitertor, not 
eily to Milton, but alo to Virgil, 


Whose fourth book he hes been at 


~ 
f i dr Hearth . 


The trans. 
lation is smooth end 5 but 
dignity, and varrety 


great pam? to ame 


is often detective, and often labours 
under a teebleiess and proiuxity of 
phrase, evidently proceediug either 
from want of skill, or trom want of 
leisure in the vers 1.” 


Porr’s ON N a Ne 
Pope's Essay on Man” 
finest philosophical 


world; but 


is the 
pocn in the 
it seems to me to do 
honour to the imagination thau 
to tae apderstanding of ats auther: 


mere 


5 Se.timents are noble and 
its Images and allusions ap- 
‘pote, beautiful, and new its wit 
transcendentiv excellent; but the 
serentilic part of it 1s Very exception- 
abie. Whatever Pope borrows from 
Leuitz, bke most other metaphy- 
gical theortes, ts tiivolous and unsa- 


tisivine : what Pope gives us of his 


Own ds ererretic, Gle 


Vite. a lic} patibility of plulo- 
’ 
and poclicel Is, 


ccountable thing. 
nts the yeneral qualities of a 
3 philosophy the particular 
aualitics of incividuale, forina 
trom patutul and 
minute examination of single rmstan. 
ces: that decides instantaneously, 
either from its own dostinctive sa- 
Irom a 


try it 


sts conclusiens 


OF singular and 
uniccountabie penetration, which at 


one olance sees all the instances 


1 
which tue plit} opher must leisurely 
i 
and serutinize, one by 
one, persuades you graduclly, 
and by « tho ocher overpow 
hoa siny le cliort. 
Observe tho ciiect 
we has many nstan- 
i 

‘ces of it it transforms 
the nobl ats into drawhnog 
infe: the most beavitul lan- 


guage wlio prose: tchecks the tide of 
passion, by giving the mind a difler- 
ent employmen’ on the comparison 
of ideas. A little philosophical ac- 

Guaimtauce 
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quaintance with the moet beautiful 
parts of nature, both io the material 
and immaterial svstem, is of useto a 
poet, and gives grace and solidity to 
poetry ; as may be seen in the 
Georgics,’? the Seasons,” and 
the Pleasures of Imagination :”’ 
but this acquaintance, 1f it 1s any 
thing more than superficial, will do 
a pect rather harm than good : and 
wili give his mind that turn for mi- 
nute observation, which enfecbtes the 
fancy bv restraining at, and coun- 
teracts the native of 
ment by rendering it fearful and sus- 
picious.”” 


ETASTASLO. 
Within the last fortnight, I have 
read five or six of Moetastasio’s ope- 


ras with much picasure, We are 
apt to despise the Ttatan opera, and, 
, 
perhaps, not altogether without rea. 


sons but find the operas of M:- 

tastasin very far sunerior to i 
expected, ‘There is @ sameness in 
the fables and character of this an- 
thor; and vet he seems to me to 
have more of character in his drama 
than any other poet of this or the 
lastace. reader is generally, in- 
te rested in his pieces from beginning 
toends forthey are full of incident, 
and the incicents are often surprisiny 
and unexpected. He has a happy 
taient at heightening distress; li 
very seldom falls jato that unmean- 
ing rant and ceclamation which a- 
bounds so much on the French 
Stage. In a word. T should not 
scruple to compare the modern Ita- 
Nan opera, as it appears in Metasta- 
sio, to the ancient Greek tragedy. 
The rigid observation of the unities 
of place and time, introduces many 
improprieties into the Greek crama, 
which are happily avoided by the 
less methodical genius of the Italian. 
I cannot indeed compare the little 
Italian songs, which are often very 
impertingnt, as well as very silly, to 
odes of the ancient tragedians : 


but a poet must always sacrifice some. 
thing to the genius of his ave 
i dare say Metastasto Ceepises those 
little morceaux of sing - song, and 
it is evident from sume of his 
performances in that way, that he is 
qualified to excel in the more solem 

lyric style, if it Were suitable to the 
taste of his countrymen, Some of 
his little songs: are very pretty, and 
exhibit agreeable 
with a brevity of deseription, and 


retures of mature. 
sweetness of style, that as hardly to 
be found in any other modern odes. | 
beg leave to mention as instances th: 
nes in the sth and scenes o! 
the second, and the ast ot the third 


act of Artaserse.’ 


VOLTAIRE’s HENRIADT. 

‘¢ | promised to give you my opi- 
nion of the * Henriade;” but i must 
premise, that |} take it for granted 
you have not implicitly adopted the 
notions ot the French erities wit 

regard to this poem. | hear iti 
accounted by them the greatest poem 
that ever human wit produced i any 
ace or nation. For my part, [ judge 
ot it without prejudice either tor oF 

against it, and as 1 would judge ot 
Vasso’s ** Gerusalemme,’’ or any 
ther work, in whose fate I have no 
national concern. 

* Among the beanties of this work 
I wonld reckon its style, which, 
though raised above prose as much 
as the genius of the language will 
permit, is yet elegant and simple, 
thouch sometimes, to one accustom: 
ed to English poctry, it may have 
the appearance of being too prosaic. 
*On api ten effet Valois ne regnait 
plus’ scart profiter de 
“ce crand advantage” C’est un 
antique et sacre 
—* De Paris a Vinstant 

fait ouvrir la porte’ —-and many 
dee, have nothing to distinguish 
them from the flattest prose but the 
measure and rhyme. But I do not 


insist on this as a fault ; for the same 
objectior 


nous”? 
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tion might be made to the finest 
and | kaow 
a flatness of this kind 


may nol sometimes Nave a wood ef. 


W hether 


fect, and heighten, aS it were, the 
relict of the more distiagu uished paris. 
versification of the 
is agreeable, and often more harmo- 
nious than one could expe net, who 
has mot a greater niceness of ear in 
regard to the French no thas 
{can pretend to have. &uow not 
whence it huppens, shat whd am 
very seusibie of the Greek, Latin, 
and Itahan harmony, can never bring 

ish that of the French; 
ailough L understand the Trench 
language as well as any of the o- 
thers. Is at true, as Rousseau as- 
serts, that this language, on account 
of the imcessant monotony of the 
pronunciation, is incapable of harmo- 
ny? I should like to have your sents- 
ments on this subject. 

“Phe thoughts or reflections in 
this poem are not too much crowd- 
ed, nor ailectedly introduced ; they 
are, in general, proper and nervous, 
evidently appears to be a man of wit, 
yet he does not seem to take any 
fable is 


andintelligible ; 


pains to appear so, 
perspicious, a 
the character of H 
ust 


’ 


epry historically 
d the description of parti Cus 
jar Objects apposite, and sometimes 
picturesque. 

But his descriptions are aften 
of too gencral a nature, and want 
that mimutenes which is necessary 
to interest a reader. are ra- 
ther historical thay poetical descrip. 
tious. is no verba! distinction ; 
there is real ground fer it. Au his- 
torian may describe from bearsay 
poet must describe from seeing and 
experience ; and this heis enabled to 
Jo by making use of the ye ot 
Wiat makes « descrip. 


ich a scfection 


ot partic q tulltics aS We 
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if we had been spectators af the ob- 


ject. What makes a description 


pieturesqile > [rt is a selection, not 
ofe ery circumstance or uality, but 
ot which most powerfully 

tract the notice and influence the af- 
fections and of the spee- 
tater, inaw ard, a@ pact must, 
vision or reality, be a epecta> 
tor « f the o! ets he undertakes to 
3 an historian (bein, if conte: 
supposed to 
describe from heartsae; or, at he des- 


eribe what he hus seen, he ts noe at 


hiberty to mS8erl one circu 
and omit another, mavuly this, and 


and throw the other into the back 
grouud ; he must give a detail of ail 
the circumstanees, and as tar as he 
knows them, otherwise he 1s nota 
faithfal historian. I think, 
through the whole of this poem, 
Voltaire shows himself more of a 
historian thai a poet; we under- 
stand well enoigh what he but 
his frepreventatiuns, for the mast 
pait, are neither pieturesgue nor af- 
fecting. 

one who has read the second 
book of Virgil, Voltaire’s massacre 
of St Bartholomew wall appear very 
trifing, It as uninteresting and 
vold of incident 3 the horrors of it 
avise only upon reflection ; the ima- 
ination is not terrified, though the 
inoral eease disapproves. “The part- 
ing of Henry and Mad. D’Estrees is 
another passage that cisappotted 
Ine; expressed ia a ic gen eral 
terms, that produce no effect. The 
partins of Dido and siineas, of Ar- 
mida ai iualdo, are incoemparably 
fine, and ca as far exceed that ot 
Heury and h.. pa:amour, as the thun- 
der of heaven trinscends the mustard. 
bow! of t' 

Phere as har am attempc at 
character in th peem. That ot 
H ry ts pure'y historical; and, 
though well enough outhe 


hole, not placs Ain those difficu! 


sOUSe, 


& 
\ 
4 
| 
4 natural? 
ay 


and try og circumstances, which 
forth into action the muinu- 
ter springs of the soul. Before [ get 
totne end of the Tiad, lame ich 
acquamite with Homers verses as 
t had been known to 
many yoars; bat ot 
V vie ure’s hero { have ouly a 


tren ail aol 


contu. 


l know mn to be 
amorous, a over of his courtry, 
aod affectionate to his triendss and 
thes. bhaow of him, and I could 


have learned as much ficin a common 
Hewspaner. 
14 -knowldge Voltaire’s fable to 
bet unin- 
especl lly towards the 
eo. event, but our 
expectatioos are not raised by it— 


fhe cotastrephe as not brought ae 
bout oy bet 
br as at have lit- 
tie or nothing te cnyage 
Cowersion very po 
work, descencs | 
) 
tothe King tent, wrth over 
her, ioves by ttle ‘ 
| a at i crf WHOIS 
Son appears a orsous buat un. 
dazzling lustre. Dhis may be good 
philosophy, but it is very indif- 
mar iON, ROT teconcwes the 
er to the ¢ rioory 5 convert. 


ed, but we know why.— 


The cat: astrophe of Don Quixocte is 

ar to Doth sCervantes 

and Voltaire seem to hove been ina 


haste to conclude: 


att alt 
. c - 


the ology can Ter { them, 

mention not Voltatre’s con, fit. 
sion of fabulous and real persocages 
ohis machinery this has been re. 


™ ked by others. But cannot 


hele observin: that his invocation 
tothe histomc muse is extremely in- 
td 1OUS. lt warns the reader to 


expect nothing but trnth, ad con. 


sequently every appearance of fic. 
tron im the sequel rust p: a 
bed effect, and bear the mark of im- 


Dialogue betsvcen Franklin 


and the Gout. 


prob maty’, which it would not have 
born. onr author had been conten: 
to flow the example of lis pre'¢ 
cessors. Virgil pretends no better 
tv than tradition , St fas 
audita and Mewes throws tim. 
scli entircly upon his muse, and qs sa. 
tisha being. the mstrument thro’ 
whic. ae speaks. The dream tithe 
qth canto (which the French critics 
think superior in merit to the whois 
Iliad) d:sappointed me much, though 
In some om passages it Is NOt amiss 
But heaven is wot the element of 
pocts. St Louis's prayer, in the last 
canto, is an odd one. He trears ins 
Maker very cavalieily, and almost 
threatens him. IL observed in the 
THenijade” some mixed and some 
improper metaphors, but did not 
mark them. 


Dichsgue betaveen Dr. FRANKLIN 
the 


Oh! Eh! What 
have done to ment 
these cruc] ? 
Goat.—Maay you have ate 
and crank too freely, ond too 
indulged those of yours in tiie 


Indo NCL, 


Franklin.m—W ho ig it that accuses 


me? 
it is t,even tie gout. 
Pr my coomy m 
not your enemy. 


repeat enemy: 
for you wouid not only torment my 
body to death, but ruin my good 
hame. you reproach me as a glutton 
anda ip snow all the world that 
kn ws me will a How, that ] am fitt- 
ther the one nor the other, 

Gout.— Phe world may think as 
:itas always very compial- 
self, and sometimes to 19 

tI very well know, tet 
ne of and drigk pro- 

pet 
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per fora man, who takes a reasona- 
ble dewtee of exerctee, would be too 
much for another, who never takes 
any. 

Franklin.—I take—Eh! Oh! as 
much exercise—-Kh!—-as can, 
Madam Gout. You know my se. 
dentary state, and on that account, it 
would seem, Madam Gout, as if you 
might spare me a litte, sccamg it 1s 
not altogether my own tault. 

Gout. - Nor a jot: your rhetoric 
znd your politeness ate thrown away; 
your apology avails nothiog Er your 
situation in life 1s a sedentary one, 
Your amusements, your recreations, 
at least, should be active. You ought 
to walk or mde; or, if the weather 
prevents that, play at billiards Dat 
let us examine your course of hik— 
While the mornings are jong, and 
you have leisure to go abroad, what 
do you do? Why, instead of gaming 

ai appetite for breakfast, by saiutary 
exercise, you amuse yourself with 
books, pamphlets, or newspapers, 
commonly not wosth reading. Yetyou 
eataninordnate breakfast, tour disies 
of tea, with cream, and one or two 
buttcred toasts, with slices of hung 
beef, which I faney are not things 
the most easily digested. Immedia- 
tly alterward you sit down to write 
at your desk, or converse with per- 
song ne apply to you on business. 
hus the time passes till one, with. 
out any kind of bodily eXErCIsc.— 
Butalithis Tcould pardon, in regard, 
as you soy, to your sedentary condt- 
ton. But what ts your practice af- 
ter Ginger. Walking in the beaut. 
tal wardens of those friends with 
“omn you have dined would be the 
hes of men of sense yours 1S to 


} 

Ue His d down to chess, where % ou 
arc found engaged fur twa or three 
houre ' "hic 

MOUS , ih Your por} etual Te 


creation, Which ts the least elyrtble of 


for a sedentary man, because, 

eadof accelern: ing the motion of the 

wuids, the rigid attention it requires 

helps to retard the circulation and 
August 180%. 


4 


obstruct internal secretions, Wrapt 
in the speculations of this wretched 
game, you destroy your consutution. 

What can be expected from such 
a course of living, but a body re- 
plete with stagnant humours, ready 
to talla prey to all kinds of danger. 
ous maladies, af I, the Gout, did 
pot occamoually bring you rehet by a- 
yitating these humours, and so purtfy- 
ing or dissipating them. If it was’ 
in some nook or aiicy in Paris, de- 
prived of walks, that you played a- 
while atchess after dinner, this might 
be excusabie, but the same taste pre- 
's with you m Passy, Auteuil, 
Ni ontmarire, or Sanoy, places where 


Vai 


there are the finest gardens and walks,. 


a pure air, beautiful women, and most 
agreeable and instructive couversa- 
tion, all which you might enjoy by 
frequenting the walk. ! But these are 
rejected for this abominable game of 
chess. Pie, then, Mr Franklin! 
But amidst my instructions, | had 
almest forgot to administer my 
wholesame corrections : so take that 
twinge—and that. 

Fravklin—-Oh! Eh! Oh!—Ohbh! 
As much instruction as you please, 
madam Gout, and as many reproach- 
es, but pray, madam, a truce with 
your corrections ' 

Geut.—No, sir, will not a- 
bete a particle of what is so much 
for your 

Frantlin— On! Ebbh It ts 
not fair to sty J take no exercise, 
when | co very offen, going out to 
dive, and return in my carnage. 

setae ‘That of all imaginable ex- 
ercise is the most shght and insignifi- 
cant, if you allude to che motion of 
cd on springs. By 
rree of heat obtained 
by different kin is of motion we may 
m an estimate of the quantity ot 
exercise given by each. T! nus, for 
example, if you turn out to walk in 
winter with cold feet, in an hour’s 
time you will be in a glow all over ; 
ride on horseback, the same effect 

will 


‘force 


the 


Fos! 
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will searcely be perceived by four 
hours round trotting : but if you loil 
ina carnage, such as you have men- 
tioned, you may travel all day, and 
gladly enter the last inn to warm 
your feet by a fire. Flatter yourself 
then no longer, that half an hour’s 
airing in your carnage deserves the 
name of exercise. Providence has 
appointed few to roll in carriages, 
while he has given to all a pair of 
legs, which are machines infinitely 
more commodious and serviceable. Be 
greteful, then, and make a proper 
use of yours. Would you know 
how they forward the circulation of 
your fluids, ia the very action of 
transporting you from place to place? 
observe hen you walk, that all your 
weight is alternately throw ufrom one 
leg to the other; this occasions a 
great pressure on the vessels of the 
foot, and repels their contents.— 
Whien relieved, by the weight, be nz 
thrown on the other foot, the vessels 
of the first are allowed to replenish, 
and by a return of this weight this 
repulsion again succeeds ; thus acce- 
lerating the circulation of the blood, 
The heat preduced in any given time 
depends on the deyree of this ac- 
celeration: the fluids are shaken, the 
humours attenuated, the secretions fa- 
cihitated, and all goes well; the cheeks 
are ruddy, and health is established. 
Behold your fair friend at Anteuil: a 
lady who received from bounteous 
nature more really useful science, than 
haifa dozen such pretenders to plii- 
losophy, as you, have been able to 
extract from all your books. Whea 
she honours you with a visit, it ts 
on foot. She walks all hours of the 
cay, and leaves indolence and its con- 
comitant malaties to be endured by 
her horses. In this see at once the 
preservative of her health and per- 
sonal charms. But you, when you 
go to Auteuil, must have your car- 
triage, though it as no farther from 
Passy to .\nteuil, than from Auteuil 
to Passy. 


Prankiin.—Your reasonings grow 
very tiresome. 

Gout.—I stand corrected. 1 will 
be silent and continue my office : take 
that, and that. 

] pray you: 

Gout.—No, no; I have a good 
number of twinges for you to-night, 
and you may be sure of some more 
to-morrow, 

Franklin. —What, with such a fe- 
ver! I shall go distracted. Oh! 
Eh ! Can no one bear it for me? 

Gout.—Ask that of your horses ; 
they have served you faithful v. 

Franklin. —How van you so crad- 
ly sport with my torments. 

Gout.—Spors ? | am very serious, 
T have here a list of your offences 
_— your own health distinctly 

riiten, and can justify every stroke 
inflicted upon you. 

Fraxklin.—Read it then. 

Gout.—It is too long a detail ; 
but L will briefly mention some par- 
ticulars. 

Franklin.—Proceed—I am ai at- 
tention, 

Geut.—Do you remember how 
often you hare promised yourself, 
the following morning, a walk in the 
grove of Boulogne, in the garden de 
la Muette, or in’ your own garden, 
and have violated your promise; al- 
ledging, at one time, it was too cold, 
at another too warm, too windy, 
too moist, or what else you pleased ; 
when in truth it was toa nothing, 
but your insuperable love of ease ? 

Franklin. —That confess may 
have happened occasionally, probably 
ten times ina year. 

Geut.—Your confession isverv fit 
short of the truth: the gross amicunt 
is one hundred and ninety-mine tins. 

Franklin,—Is it possible ? 

Geut.—So possible that it is fact; 
you may rely on the accuracy of my 
statement. You koow Mr B——’s 
gardens, and what fine walks they 


contain; you know the handsome 
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while, you cannot ob- 
ject the fai gue of the day, aid can- 
po. want therefore the relief of a car- 


Sight of an huvded steps, which 
rrace. above to the 
have heen in the 
this anit dle ta- 


lee’ from the 
law: below. Y 
mily twie week after? dino.:. and 
as it is a nexim of your own chat 
“aman may take as much ce: creise 
inwalking up and dow a stz 1s, 
asin tenonicva ground 7? what au op- 
portunity was here for you to have 
had exercise in both these ways ? D.d 
youembrace it, and how often ? 

cannot immediately 
answer that question. 

Geut.—I will do it for you; not 
Once, 

Franklin.—Not once? 

Cout.—Even so.  Doring the 
siminer youwent there at six o’clock. 
You fonnd the charming lady, with 
her lovely children and friends, cager 
to walk with you, and enteitain you 
with their agreeable couversation ; 
aod what has been your choice ?— 
Why to sit on the terrace, satisfying 
vourself with the fine prospect, and 
passing your eye over the beauties 
of the gardens below, without taking 
one step to descend and walk about 
in them. On the contrary, you call 
for tea, and tRe chess. board; and to! 
you are occupied in your seat tll nine 
o'clock, and that beside two hours 
play after dinner ; and then, instead 
of walking home, which would have 
bestirred you a little, you step into 
your carriage. How ahsurd to sup- 
posethat all this carclessness can te 
reconcileable with health without my 
interposition ! 

Franklin.—{ am convinced now 
of the justness of poor Richerd’s re- 
mark, that, “ Our debts and our 
sins are always greater than we think 
for.’ 

Gout.—So it is! you philosophers 
are sages in your maxims, and fools 
in your eonduet. 

Franklin.—But do you charge a- 
mong my crimes, that | return ina 
earriage from Mr. ? 

Geut.—Certainly : for having been 
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seated ail 


rieee 

klin——What then world you 
have me do with my carriage ? 

Greut.—Buin it, it you choose 3 
vou would at least get heat out of it 
once mm this way ; eral you dislike 
that proposal, here’s anucier tor you: 
sheets the poor peasants who work 
in the vineyards and grounds about 
the villages of Passy, Anteuil, Chail- 
lois, &c. 3 you may find every day 
among these deserving creatures, four 
or five old men and women, bent and 
pethaps crippled by weight of vears, 
and too long, and too great labour, 
s\fter a most fatiguing day, these 
people have to trudge a mile or two 
to their smoky huts. Order your 
coadimen to set them down, That is 
an act that will be good tor yoursoul; 
and at the same time, after your vit 
tothe Ros, 1f you return on foot, 
that will be good for your body. 

Franklin.—Ab ! how tiresome you 
are. 
Gout —Well then, to my office; it 
should not be forgotten, that I am 
your physician, “There. 

Franklin-—Ohbh ! what a devil of 
a physioan ! 

Geut.—How ungrateful are you 
to say so! Is it not I, who, in the 
character of your physician, have sa- 
ved you from the palsy, dropsy, and 
ap: plexy? one or other of which would 
have done for you loug ago, but for 


me 

a submit, and thank 
you tor the past, but intreat the dis- 
continuance of your visits for the 
future; for in my mind one had bet- 
ter die, than be cured so dolefully. 
Permit mejusttohiot, that I have al- 
so not been unfriendly to you. IT ne- 


ver feed physician, or quack of any 
kind, to enter the list against you; it 
then you do not leave me to repose, 
it may be said you are ungrateful too. 
Gout-—I cag scarcely acknowledge 
thas 
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that as any objection. As to quacks, 
J despise them : they may kill you 
indeed, but cannot injure me. And 
as to reoular physicians, thev are at 
last convinced, that, the gout in such 
a subject as you are, 1s na disease, 
bat a remedy ; and wherefore cure 
a remedy ?—but to our business— 
There. — 

Franklin-—QOh! Oh!—for heav- 
en's sake leave me 3 and | promise 
faithfully never more to play at chess, 
but to take exercise daily, and live 
temperatcly. 

Geut.—-1 know you too well. You 

romise fair; but atter afew menths 
of good health, you will return to 
your old habits; your fine promises 
will be forgotten like the forms of 
the last year’s clouds. Let us then 
Gnish the account and I will go. But 
J leave you4vith an assurance, of vi- 
siting you again ata proper time and 
place ; for my object is yeur good, 
and you are sensible now, that I am 
vour real friend. 


On the FIARMONY and Merrony 
the O12 Scorcit Tunes. 


In a Letter from Dr F antiinto 
Kaimes. 

N my passage to: America I read 

your excelleat work, the L/oments 
ef Criticism, in which T found great 
eutertainment. I only wished you 
had examined more fally the sab- 
ject of music, and demonstrated that 
the pleasure artists feel in hearing 
much of that composed in the mo- 
dern taste, is not the natural plea- 
sure arising from melody or harmony 
of sounds, but of the same kind with 
the pleasure we fecl on seeing the 
surprising feats of tumblers and rope- 
dancers, who execute dificult things. 
For my part [take this to be really 
the case, and suppose it the reason 
why those who are unpractised in 
music, and therefore unaequainted 
with those difficulties. have little or 


On the Harmony of Oid Scotch Tunes. 


no pleasure in hearing this masie. 
Many pieces of it are mere Comnos,. 
tions of tricks. have sometimes 
at a concert, attended hy a 
audience, placed mys-lf so as to see 
all their faces, and observed no sions 
ot pleasure in them daring the pore 
formance ofa preat part that was 
admired by the performers then. 
selves; while plain old Scotch 
tune, which they disdained, and 
could scareely be prevailed on to 
play, gave manifest and gereral de. 
hight. Give me leave, on this ocea. 
sion, to extend a litthe the sence of 
your position, that melody and 
harmony are separately agreeable, and 
in union dehyhtful,? and tu give it 
as my opinion, that the reason why 
the Scotch tunes have lived so long, 
and will probably live for ever (it 
they escape being stifled in modern 
affected ornament) is merely this, 
that they are really compo: itions of 
melody and harmony united, or ra- 
ther that their melody 1s harmony. 
I mean the simple tunes sung by a 
As this will appear 
paradck xical, I must expl my mcane 
ln common acccptation, indeed, 
only an agreeable saccesion of sounds 
is Called melody, and only the co ¢a- 
istence of agreeable sounds, farms 
ry But the memory 1s capa- 
ble of retaining for some moments 4 
perfect idea of the pitch of a past 
sound, so as to compare with it the 
pitch of a succeeding sound, and 
judge truly of their agreement or disi- 
greement, there may and does ative 
from thence a sense of harmony be- 
tween the present and past sounds, 
equally pleasing with that betwoea 
two present sounds. Now the coa- 
struction of the old Scotch tunes | 
this, that almost every succeeding 
emphatical note isa third, a fifth, an 
octave, or in short some note that 1s 
in concord with the prececing note. 
Thircs are chiefly used, which are 
very pleasingconcords. Lusethe word 
emphatical to distinguish those notes 

which 


single voice. 
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which have a stres. laid on them in 
singing the tnac, from the lighter 
connecting notes, that serve merely, 
lke grammar articik3 1 common 


speech, to tack the whole toge- 


That we have a most perfect idea 
of a sound just past, I might appeal 


to ali acquainted Wita tmittsicy Who 
kaow how eay it is to repeat a 

sound in the same pitch with one 
just heard. In tuaing an instrument, a 
good ear can as carily determine that 
lwo strings are in tatson by sound- 
ing them separately, as by sounding 
them toyetiver ; then disagrec 
is aiso ws easily, believe may Sty 

more easily and better distinuish.d, 

sounded Tore ther, bag vou 


by the beating that one as heyhes 
than the other, you cannot tell which 
is.) [have asciibed to memory the 
ability of comparing the pitch of a 
present tone with tat of one . t. 
But if there should be, as possibly 
there may be, someting ta the ear 
similar to what we find in the eye, 
that ability would not be entirely ow- 
inv to 


Possibly the vibra. 
tions given to the auditory nerves by 
particular sound may actually con- 
tinue some time after the cause of 
those vibrations ts past, and the a- 
greement or disagreement of a sub- 
sequent sound become by comparison 
with them more discernible. For 
the impression made on the visual 
nerves by a luminous object will con- 
Uinue for twenty or thirty seconds.—- 
Sitting in areom, look earnestly at 
the middle of a window a little while 
when the day is bright, and then 
shut your eyes 3 the figure of the win- 
Cow will still remain in the eve; and 
Sv distinct that you may count the 
panes. A remarkable circumstance 
attending this experiment, is, thot 
the impression of forms is better 
retained than that of colours ; for af- 
ter the eyes are shut, when you first 
discern the image of the window, the 


panes appear dark, and the cross bars 
of the sashes, with the window frames 
and walls, appear white of bright 5 
bet it you sull add to the darkness 
in the eyes by covermmg them with 
your hand, the reverse mstantly takes 
place, the panes appear luminous 
and the cross bars dark. And by 
roainoviny the baod they. are again 
reversed. ‘Ens 1 know not how to 
zccount for.—Nor for the following 3 
that after 

crcen spectacles, the white paper of 


a book will on Gist takin them off 


looking long through 


appear to havea of 1 d and 
long look through red 
fei, a ergent casts this sccms to 
a rclation taveca green and 
\ expla ned, farther, 
wecoi) ier whiom Lincs’ anci- 


ent tunes were composed, and how 
they were first persurmed, we shall 

harmon cal suecessions 
natura! and CVCH Hee 
They 
were Compo! ‘d by the minstrels of 
those days to be played on the harp 
accompanied by the voice. “Theharp 


OF Sounds Was 


cessary in thair construction, 


Was wilt wire, gives a 


SU » ot and had 
} 


harpsichord, by which the 
sound of the preeeding could be 
Stopt the moment a succecding note 
began. ‘To avoid actual discord, at 
was therefore nec ssury that the suc- 
cecding emphatic note should be a 


‘ 
chord with tite preceding, aS taeie 


sounds exist atthe same time. Hence 


ased, and wil please 
scarce koow 
why. That they were oriyinally 
rid of the 
most simple kind, [ mean a harp 
without nutes Cut these inh 


has so jong 


ever, m 


comp SCG 


the natural scale, and Wilts no more 


than two octaves of SITS, fron 
C to C, conjecture from ano- 
ther circumstance which 1s, that 
not one of those tunes, really ai- 
cient, has a single artiGcial halt 
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note in it, aed thatin toa s where 
was most conven for the voice 
to use the middle notes of the harp, 
and place the kev in F, there the 
B, which if used should be a B fiat, 
is always omitted, by passing over it 
with a third. The connoisseurs in 
modern music will say I lave no 
taste, but I cannot help adding, that 
I believe our ancestors, 1 hearing a 
good song, distinetly articulatcd, 
sung to one of those tunes, and ac- 
companied by the harp, felt more 
teal pleasure than is communicated 
by the generality of modern o- 
peras, exclusive of that arising from 
the scenery and Most 
tunes of late composition, not hav. 
wig this natural harmony united 
with their melody, have recourse to 
the artificial harmony of a bass, and 
vther accompanying parts. ‘This 
support, in my opinien, the old tuncs 
Jo pot necd, and are rather confused 
than aided by it. Whoever has 
heard James Oswald play them on 
his violoncello, will be less imelincd 
to dispute this wih me. | have 
more than once seen tears of p'ea- 
eure in the eyes of his auditors, and 
yet, I think, even his playing those 
tunes would please more, if he gave 
them less modern ornament. 
lam, &c. 
B. FRANKLIN. 
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PARIsSIAN MARRIAGES, 
From Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, 


HERE are at Paris three or four 


offces tor marriages ; and large 
sheets are pasted up mn the public 
places, containing the advertisements 
to this effect. At the same offices 
inay also be had housekeepers af all 
denominations, and sometimes ser- 
vants. Some advertisements for mar- 
nage may amuse. 
** ‘The mother of two charming 
cluldren, a boy and a girl, to whom 
she has given a good education, now 


deawing near the term of life, wishes 
before that period to see them joined 
in the holy bonds of iatrimony, but 
chiefly the young lady, for whom 
she wishes to find a husband of cha- 
racter; and a batchelor would be pre 
ferred, between the age of thirty and 
forty, of a mild and religious turn, 
irreproachable conduct, and an in- 
come between four and five thousand 
francs a year. ‘The lady is twenty- 
four years of age, of an cleyant per. 
son and agreeable countenance, and 
a serious and solid character. Her 
fortune consists in thirty-s'x thou- 
sand francs of patrimonial inheri- 
tance, free of all dcbts 5 with al- 
most as much more on the ceath of 
her mother. The som is five years 
older, with an equal fortuae, and aa 
honourable situation.” 

“© An amiable lady, entering into 
the autumn of Ler age, of a hvely 
disposition, good education, and 
reproachable mauners 5 now at the 
head of an establishinent adapted to 
her sex, and worth between twenty- 
five and thirty thousand francs ; 
wishes to marry a batchelor aged 
between forty and &fty, with a re- 
venue between three and four chow- 
sand francs, health, and good morals.” 

A lady of twenty-seven years 
of age, of ineproachable conduct, 
and an education above her situation 
in life, which, without being unhap- 
py, nevertheless obliges her to have 
recourse to her talents for a decent 
subsistence, yet, having withal some 
neat furniture, and some sparings 
from her gains, desires to unite her 
destiny by the religious bonds of ma- 
trimony to that of a man of sense, of 
a mild character, who has some em- 
ployment, or trade, independent of a 
wife. His age would be a matter 
of complete indifference.” 

“© A young lady, in the spring of 
her age, living with her father, who 
has no other child, desires to be un- 
ited in marriage to a batchelor of 


amature age, who unites a decent 
income 


; 
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income to a person full of health.— 
The lady is of a most agreeable ap- 
pearance, and possesses, inthe second 
degree of pertection, vocal and in- 
strumental music. Her father will 
leave ber an income of between two 
and three thousand frangs.”’ 

* A batchclor aged forty-nine, of 
an agreeable and very healthy person, 
lively cha:acter, and fond of the plea- 
sures which decency permits, enjoy- 
ing ten thousand francs of territorial 
revenue, wishes to marry a young 
lady of good birth, aged between 
eighteen and twenty-five, of sweet dis- 
position, similar taste, and income be- 
tween two and three thousand francs. 
His intention is to make a contract of 
marriage to the last liver.” 

young man of twenty-nine 
vears, of good birth, and belonging 
to a respectable family, which has 
procured him a careful education, so 
that he profits of several agreeable 
talents which produce a decent sub- 
sistence, can only offer them, togeth- 
er with his person, which, without 
vanity, may please a reasonsble wo. 
man, such as he would desire, who 
must be amiable, and possess an easy 
income. Her age 1s wholly indifter- 
ent.” 

“ A widower aged forty three, 
without any incumbrance, of a hand- 
some stature, oval face, brown hair 
and beard, florid complexion, every 
appearance of health, large black eyes 
announcing the mildness of his cha- 
racter, mouth of a middle size, white 
teeth in perfect preservation ; born of 
honourable parents, and having re- 
ceived an educaticn in the liberal 
studies, of a very easy character, 
though reserved tll he know bis 
company, lively, and not foud of ex. 
pensive and noisy pleasures, but of 
those which he finds at a charming 
country house, where he lives in the 
neighbourhood of Versailles, and pas- 
sessing a clear income of three thou- 
sand francs, wishes to marry a lady 
between thirty and thirty-six years 
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of age, of similar inclinations, either 
unmarried or a widow, without chil- 
dren, without natural defects, and 
preferring, like him, arural life; with 
nearly an equal fortune.” 

Phe following isa letter froma lady 
dated from the banks of the Marne 
near Paris. “ Far from the noise 
of the city, in a retreat which the 
presence of my loved parents render. 
ed agreeable to me, have attaine 
my twenty-six'h year without think. 
ing of hymen; but the tribute 
which every mortal must pay to na- 
ture having for ever separated me 
from those who alone received my 
care, and occupied my thoughts, this 
retreat, formerly so pleasant, appears 
a desart, and [ feel the necessity oi! 
repairing the void which that loss 
lias occasioned. After having borne, 
beyond the term exacted by decency, 
but surpassed by gricf, the 
mouralul marks, the tears and regret 
which f owe to their memory, I wish 
to c.vert my mind trom the melan- 
choly wh Sas overwhelmed me 
for fiftees months, and to unite my- 
self with a prudent man of a mild 
and complaisant character, holding an 
honourable situation in the capital, 
so a3 to maintaina house above the 
middling rank. ‘The heiress of five 
thousand francs a year, offer him 
this patrimony. He will find my 
person rather plump than delicate, 
rather fresh than beantiful, with 
more good sense than wit, more ot 
practical philosophy than of science; 
but a good heart and flexible cha- 
racter. [tis to your sagacny, Mr 
Mediator, that I entrust this re- 
search, begging you to place me on 
the list of your subscrthers.”? 

young ;man, without actual 
fortune, but having a person and e- 
ducation fit to appear im any com- 
pany. and an amiable character, such 
as may piease any reatenable and sen- 
sible woman ; af respectable nareats 
who were formerly very rich, and are 
stall at their esse, bur have a aume. 
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rous family 3 aspires to hope that he 
may find, by the means of this Jour- 
nal so fertile in propositions of &ll 
kinds, a lady generous enough to 
seck his acquatatanee, choose tim as 
a husband, and share her fortune with 

A batchclor aged sixty, but as 
fresh and healthy as possible at his 
age, having a character and educa- 
tion which render him amtable 
mn society, destres to marry a lady 
between the age of twenty and thir- 
ty- -five, of an agrecable person, that 
is to say a gentecl figure, regular 
features, beautiful eyes, a pret y 
mouth, adorned with fair teeth weil 
arranged and very white, 12 fine a rr “3 
complexion, and free of all bodily « 
fects. “Tus batchelor will pay ro 
attention to fortune, his own bung 
fully sufficient to procure fer a belov- 
ed companion ail the comforts that 
a solid education, virtuous soul, and 
grateful beart can re quire.” 

A voung woman aged seventecn, 
beautiful, fresh, well educated, rather 
in a solid manner than in the taste of 
the present Cay, but in consequence 
of the wbsolutely without 
fortune. She prove a prize 
to aman of mature age, Who would 
preter to fortune with a taste for dis- 
sipation, pure manners, 
for the 
cares of a hou: ehold, This yours 
woman belongs to one of the best fa- 
nuhes formerly eminent in the Jaw.” 

‘ A young lady aged eighteen, 
fresh and beautiful as a new blown 
flower, and endowed with all the 
graces and talents which increase the 
charms of beauty, but without for- 
tune, in ce oof disasters 
which have happened to parents, 
is offered by them to aman ef 
bility who wou!d share with her a 
Cecent existens 

“A lady 2ged forty, enjoying 
good health and an income of two 
thousand traucs, wishes to marry a 


person, and an incliaation 


bate} ler OWT o! a 


healthy constitution, with a decene 
income, and sufltcicat gaiety to dive 
away cate in the long 


ings,” 


Winter even. 


siccount ef tie cf Mo. 
REA, avd CHARACTER of ifs pre- 
Jent INHABITANTS, 


From Pougucwille’s Travel 


ive 


TH I. Morea possesses a great varie- 

ty in its temperature, as well as in 
the configuration of its sol: inso. 
much, that Providence seems a 
thousand wavs to have diversified 
her benefits ou this smad! part of the 
globe. “Phe chimate io general scems 
to hold a middle rank between that 
of Egypt and the tempcrate zenes. 
We do not sce init those livid clouds 
which concen) for a length of time, 
the azure of the shy a nd the ravs of 
the suns north: tt arch of brilliant 
light, deprived of moi ot ures on which 
the sun ascends ond inflames the de- 
sarts. A refreshis dew falls on the 
early days of spring, and the ground 
is covered with snow, or moistencd 
by torreuts of rain, according to the 
difference of the seasons: but the 
mourning of nature 13 of short Gura- 
tion ; for cach night discloses to the 
admiring eye, the firmament spatk- 
hog with its brilliant constelJations. 
sary for pro- 
,which covered mest of the 


mountains, and were consecrated by 


he woods, so nece: 


ducing in 


the re hgion of the ancients, no longer 
exists and smuce their destruction, 
the valhes in their vicinity have be- 
come barren while the exterminatioa 
of the inhabitants by their barbarous 
invaders, has left to t] 
tations that have succeeded nothing 
bat Gisorder and ity. 
he winter generally begins in the 
with ahundant rains, and 
most dreadful thunder; and never 


was the voice of Jupiter more 1mpo 


Te Feeble 


sing, than when it resounds through 
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tractive descriptions of the poets of 
antiquity, are, in this respect, not ex- 
aggerated, 

‘T'he summer season commences in 
the month of May, and lasts ull Oc- 


the caverns of the ‘Vaygetus, or ex- 
tends along the deep excavations 
of Movnts Olenos and Pholoc.— 
‘These changesy which begin in De- 
cember, ate succeeded by frosts, 
which are seldom severely 
felt till the beginning of January ; at 
this period, the harvest of every kind 
is finished 3 the wine is fermenting 
in vets or inclosed in casks, and the 
Jast operation is that of expressing 
ol from the olives, which almost 
all the cantons furnish in abundance. 
But the same cold and temperature 
are not felt in those parts of Atlda 
and Messenia, which are bordered 
by the seas yet Arcadia, Achat, 
Sicyooia, aud the elevated terntory 
of Cormth and Laconia, experience 
very ligotous winters; winle the 
sun daily shines on Arcadia hke 
a diamond, but deprived of heat.— 
In the month of February, how- 
ever, the maligaantintluence of which 
was so much dreaded by the an- 
cients, vegetation bepins to revive, 
and the narcissus and humble violet 
may be seen issuing from the snow ; 
when the youths impatient to resume 
their wonted activity, arm them- 
tlves, and go out upon excursions a- 
gainst the wolves, accompanied by 
that couragcous race of dogs peculiar 
to Epirus. 

-In the month of April, the rising 
and setting of the sun ure preceeded 
and followed by abundant dews ; 
while some gentle showers rapidly 
fertilize the lands. ‘he orange, vine 
and other truit-trecs embalm the hea- 
vy atmosphere of the Elida, wiule 
thyme, rosemary, and other aromtic 
plants, embellish the whole of Laco- 
nia and the Peloponnesus. obser. 
ved that at this period, alittle before 
the rising of the sun, the air was 
impregnated with such a mass of o- 
cours, that those not accustomed to 
ut, felt inconvenience in breathing. 

Teannot describe the grandeur of 
the rising sun in these delightful ch- 
mates, but shall observe, that the at- 

August 1806. 
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tober. From the very beginmug, 
the air is dry, the heat increases, aud 
as well as the cold, is most felt in the 
great bason of Laconia, ther- 
mometer im summer rises there to 
34° aud 36% “Vhe Alida ts refresh- 
ed by sea breazes ; but the Argolide 
is suffocating, and most of the 1- 
vers are duied up. Every evenmy 
the people meke their beds in the 
open airy aud each family passes the 
milt in the middle of the court, 
wiich forms an essential appendage 
to cvery house 5 they are also 19 the 
habit of bighting fires, which they as- 
sert to be necessary for puntying 
the air. ‘There is Ikewise a char- 
ming spectacle which embellishes the 
obscunty of night—mullions of 
minous insects, which the Greeks 
call Kero fly through the air, 
and seem hke so many diamonds ag1- 
taied by the clouds, At this time 
the atmosphere of Tripoliza be- 
comes so much impregnated with the 
odour of the milk-thistles, that grow 
about Mount Roino, as to affect with 
vertigo and fainting the nervous and 
delicate women of the harams. To 
remedy this inconvenience, and part. 
ly from an old custom, the pacha, 
during my residence, sent all the in- 
habitants of the town to extirpate 

and burn those plants. 
Odoriferous herbs and flowers per- 
fume the felds, too numerous to 
rention, every where. ‘The ponds 
ia the north of Arcadia, are covered 
with the flowers of the water lily, 
the leaves of which resemble so ma- 
ny shiclds spread on the surface of 
the water: the resinous trees afford 
abundance of gum, and the canthari- 
des fly in swarms around those of 
the ash. ‘Towards the end of May, 
they begin to cut their corn, and 
pile itin stacks omtheir farms. In 
the 
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the months of July and August, the 
chirping of the grasshopper 1s no 
longer heard on the burning soil; and 
the people throughout this season are 
forced to drink the unwholesome 
water of their wells and cisteris.— 
The labourer, shepherd, and inhabi- 
tant of the towns in the Morea, eat 
a variety of fruits which relieve them 
so much from the oppression of the 
heat, that they seem scarcely to re- 
gard it : the reviving freshness of the 
evening, and the light) morning air, 
cause the inhabitants of the valley of 
Tegea to forget the heat of noon.— 
The children run about with nothing 
on them but a simple shirt, aod are 
assun-burnt asthe Arabs ; butnone ot 
those scrophulous diseases are to be 
found among them, which are so com. 
mon in ourlarge towns. Atlength, in 
October, the rains annource the au- 
tumn, and seem to give rise to a new 
spring ; the grapes fall beneath the 
koife of the vintager, and nothing is 
heard but songs of joy. Fetes then 
take place in every part, and the 
whole of the inhabitants assemble for 
recreation. 

The present Grecks, like all other 
distinct people, have a peculiar phy- 
siognomy, which unfortunately de- 
rives its principal feature from the 
state of servitude and oppression in 
which theyare plunged ; butwho will 
assert that the sangurnary rod of des- 
positism has not had the same effect 
upon a whole people, as it would 
have upon an individual? Without 
stopping to explain causes I shall 
merely describe this people as they 
are. 

The Greeks of the Morea are 
strong, robust, and distinguished by 
features full of expression ; but, as I 
have observed, altered by servitude. 
They are in general full of spirit, 
but dissembling, crafty, and vain, 
Gossipers, lars, and perjurers, they 
do not make the slightest profession, 
nor traffic with the smallest article, 
without taking the saints to witness 


their probity. Being lively, rood-hy. 
moured, and inclined to debauch.- 
ery, they excite pleasure without 
inspiring confidence ; and their con. 
versation abounds infigures and com- 
parisons: hence they exaggerate what 
everthey say or do. When they speak 
of liberty, they talk with such spirit, 
that one would believe them ready to 
undertake every thing, and to make 
every sacrifice, to obtain it ; butin fact 
the indignation which they manifest 
towards their oppresssors, proceeds 
less from their love of freedom, than 
from their wish to see their religion 
predominant. One may easily con- 
ceive, what may be expected from 
people cceupied with such ideas. 
The descendents of Miltiades and Ci- 
mon, now bent down by the double 
despotism of Mussulmans, and the 
papas or priests, are incapable of 
forming any of those generous and 
manly enterprises, which might re- 
store the political existence they have 
lost. L should add, that tho’ they hate 
the Lurks, they probably detest much 
more those Christians who acknow- 
ledge the authority of the pope. 
Such are the modern Greeks, or, 
at least, in such alight did they ap- 
pear to me from actual observation. 
‘the Grecian women in the Morea, 
deserve in general the praise of beau. 
tv, and perhaps the palm of virtue. 
‘they are indebtel for the first ad- 
vantage to physical causes, which it 
is possible to assign. During the 
greater part of the year an ardent 
sun dries up the Morea; and the ar 
deprived of moisture and impregna- 
ted with the perfume of flowers, 1 
pure and vivifying ; while the tem. 
perature is as mild, and the sky as 
clear as at Memphis ; to which 
we add the moderate labour and te- 
gular life of the women in easters 
countries, we shall find in these un 
ted causes the source of that beau- 
ty, which has ever distinguished the 
women of the ancient Pelodonnesus. 


The models which inspired — 
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‘us and Phidias, are still to be found 
amongst the Greek women: they are 
eenerally of a large size and noble 
shape; their eye is full of fire, and 
their mouths, replete with fine teeth, 
seem to excite kissing. Nevertheless, 
their complexions vary according to 
the part they inhabit, though they 
always retain the unchangeabie basts 
of general beanty. The girl of 
Sparta is fair, her shape is sleader, 
and her gait noble; while those of 
the mountains of Taygetus possess 
the size and form of Pallas, as that 
divinity is represented displaying her 
arms and wzis in the field of battle. 
‘The female of Messinea is of a small 
size, en bon pint, and of regular 
features, with large blue eyes, aud 
long black hair: and when she treads 
on the verdant carpet of nature with 
her naked and delicate feet, she re- 
sembles Flora in her enamelled mea- 
dows. ‘The Arcadian woman, enve- 
loped in coarse woollen garments, 
scarcely shews the regularity of her 
shape; her head is finely formed, 
and her smile is that of innocence. 
}he females of the Archipelago, ex- 
cepting those of Naxos, are by no 
means sO Interesting, T may add, 
that the Grecian women of the Mo- 
rea, and even those in the best. cir- 
cumstances, have no ideas inimical 
to modesty ; chaste when they are 
girls, and bashful and faithful when 
hey have formed the hymeneal con- 
tract, they possess a certain austerity 
of conduct which repels all attempts 
at Asiatic voluptuousness. Afier 
the death of the husband of their 
choice, they very rarely make any 
new engagement; on the contrary, 
aiter such a loss, existence seems a 
burden to them, and they often pass 
the remainder of their life in tears. 
They use no valuable article to adorn 
themselves, except India shawls, 
which can be obtained only by the 
most opulent women; they wear 
such cloaths as they have themselves 
‘pun and woven, while they ister- 


sperse amongst their hair the various 
flowers of the season. 

But though the Grecian women 
have received from nature their share 
of beauty, and the gift of loving with 
aidour and sincerity ; they have al- 
so the defect of being vain, avaricr- 
ous, and ambitious, at least amongst 
the higher ranks of society. De- 
prived of every kind of iustruction, 
they are incapable of supporting a 
conversation of the smallest interest, 
while their defect of education 1s 
not supplicd by that natural wit 
which gives rise to repartees, and 
pleases the men more than wit 
which is acquired. Hence it may 
be affirmed, that the Greeks are ge- 
nerally ignorant, while those even 
who are bera tn a more elevated 
sphere, are voacquainted with the art 
of doing the offices of a household ; 
an art so familiar to the women et 
most European countri¢s, who know 
how to attract and attach to them 
the most serious aad amiable men. 
‘Yo give a proof of the tile educa- 
tion which the Greek women receive, 
nat excluding those who are qualih- 
ed for princesses, 1 shall add, that 
at the Fanal, which 1s the name given 
toa part of Constantinople, in winch 
the Greek princes reside, one may 
hear these ladies employ the most 
vulgar and injurious epithets when 
commanding their servants, whom 
they incessantly call by the appella- 
tion of beast, bitch, &c. instead of 
their proper names. I shall leave it 
to the reader to decide what attrac- 
tion an Furopean can find tn the so- 
ciety of such women. From what 
I have said, 1t may, however, be 
concluded, that no parallel exists be- 
tween the eastern women and those 
of the west. 

In every part of the Morea there 
is an abundance of old sybils and 
professed sorcerers ; the refuse of 
‘Thessaly, which, in all times, has 
been over-run with magicians : these 
imposters explain creams, interpret 
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signs, and comment on the weakness 
of the imagination, insomuch tlrat 
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As the great variety of the sub 


nothing serious is undertaken with- 
out consulting them. Hence it 1s 
easy to conceive the influence which 
these wretches, so generally known 
by the name of gypsies, must have 
over the ardent minds of the Grecian 
women. 


SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


I. Picture of Edinburgh; contain- 
ing a History and Description of 
the City, with a particular Ac- 
count of every remarkable object 
in, Or Establishment counected 
with, the Scottish Metropolis.— 
By J. Stark. 18mo. pp. 504. 6s. 
Constable & Co. 


[° CA L and topographical writ- 
ings have, of late, occupied a 
large share of the public attention ; 
and their attractions as well as their 
use are greater than might at first 
sight be supposed. We take plea- 
ture in reading a description of pla- 
ees to which our eyes have been long 
accustomed ; we learn even new parti- 
culars which we had not before 
known or attended to. Inthe same 
way, deficiencies may be pointed 
out, and improvements suggested, 
which would not otherwise have oc- 
curred. 

Such being the case, nothing in 
Scotland can certainly be more de. 
serving than Edinburgh of the most 
copious topographical delineation.— 
‘The capitals of France and England 
having already been described with 
considerable industry and minute- 
ness, Mr Stark has now undertaken 
to perform the same office for that 
of his native country; and he has 
not fallen short of his models. In: 
Geed we do not remember to have 
seen any work of this kind, which, 
besides giving a view of the present 
stat: of things, includes so much his- 
torical and antiquarian information. 


ject precludes ail attempts at analysis, 
we shall present our readers with the 
table of contents, which, like a bill 
of fare, may give him an idea of the 
entertainment he is to meet with. 


» History of Edizburgh, 


Description, O'd Town Earthen 
Mound—North Bridge—South Bridge 
—Southern District—-Northern Dis. 
trict or New ‘Town. 

Wall—--Netherbow 
Port Cross of Edinburgh——] ohn 
Knox’s House—Roman Sculpture, 

Political and Civil Establishments,—-Edin- 
burgh Castle—Palace of Holyrocdhouse 
—Abvey of Holyroodhouse—. Rova! 
Chapel—Scottish Mint—Court of Ses- 
sion—Faculty of Advocates—Writeis 
to the Signet—Court of Justiciary— 
Court of Exchequer-- Parliament House 
—Register Office—Court of Admiralty 
—Commissary Court—Lyon Court— 
Sheriff Court—Convention of Royal 
Boroughs—Board of Customs—Excis¢ 
Oftice—Post Office. 

Municipal Establishment,—Macistracy of 
Eeinburgh—-Incorporated ‘Trades—- 
Criminal Court—Bailie Court--Ten 
Merk Court—Dean of Guid Court— 
Tolbooth—- Cannongate lolbooth—- 
Bridewell—Weigh house—Exchange-- 
Police—Court of Police. 

Banks,=Bank of Scotiand—Royel Bank 
—British Linen Company. 

Literary Establishments,—Uigh School— 
University—Botanic Garcen—Obser- 
vatory—- University Library —Royal 
College of Physicians—Royal Society 
—Society of Antiquaries—Select So- 
ciety—-Speculative Society—--Royal 
Medical Soctety—Natural History So- 
ciety—Advocates Library-— Progress 
and Present State of Printing—Periodl- 
cal Publications—-Progress and Pie- 
sent State of the Arts. a: 

Relisious Establishments, ——St. Guess 
Church—.- Trinity College Church: 
‘Trone Church—Lady Yester’s Church 
—New and Old Greviriars Churches— 
Cannongate Church—- St. Cuthbert's 
Church—- St, Andrew's Church—- 
Episevpal Chapel—-St. George s Cha- 
-pei—Society for Propagating Chrisiiaa 
Knowledge. b 

Charitable Institutions, —Infirmary— 

in 
Heriot’s Hospital—Watson’s 
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-~Gillespie’s Hospital—Charity Work 
house——-Merchant Maiden HMospital— 
‘Prades Maiden Hospital—-OrphanHos- 
pital—Lrinity Hospital—Asylum for 
the Blind—Magdalen Asylum—The 
Repository—-Soc for the Relief of 
Ministers Widow s—Society for the 
Sons of the Clergy. 
Public Amuseme ‘Theatre—Music— 


Rooms—Royal Aca- , 


demy ot Exercises—Royal Company 
Archers—Company ot Golfers, 

Pi, ogress and Present State of Manners, 

Mav kets, Fucl, and Water,—¥ruit-Mar- 
be t—Green-Market—V eal-Market— 
Poultry-Market — Butcher- Market — 
Fish- Market—-luel—Water. 
Micellanecus Observations. 

History of Leith,—Description---Gram- 
mar School—Bank. 

Trade of Edinburgh and Leith, 

Population, 

Objects of Natural History in the 
mediate netghbourhood of Edinburgh 
—Animal Ringdom—Vegetable Ring- 
dom-—Mineral Kingdom. 

Description of the komantic Scenery and 
Remarkable Ohyects in the Environs ofthe 
Scottish Metropolis—Castie Hill—Cal- 
ton Hiil—King’s Park—St. Bernard’s 
Well—-Meadows—Hermitage of Braid 
—Craigmillar Castle Duddingston 
House—Dalkeith House—Newbattle 
Abbey—Roslin Chapel—Roslin Castle 
—Hawthornden—Melville Castle—- 
Pennvcuick House. 

The following sketch of the pro- 
gress of printing is so very curious 
that notwithstanding its length, we 
cannot forbear extracting it. 


Thirty-six years after that interesting 
trade had been brought to Westmin- 
ster by Caxton, a printing press was €s- 

tablished in E dinburgh. Scottish liter- 
ature owes this establishment to the 
f£enerous and brave monarch James IV. 
who patroniz: d the erection of a print- 
iIng-press in the capital so early as the 

vear 1507. The first printers were 
Walter Chepman, a merchant in Edin- 
burgh,and Androw Myllar,a workman. 
The oldest specimen of Scottish print- 
ing hitherto discovered, is a collection 
of tracts, entitled ‘* The Porteous of 
Nobiness,” printed in 1508, about one 
year after the erection of the first 
press in Edinburgh, and thirty-seven 
vears after the introduction of the art 
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into England. ‘These tracts are pre: 
served in the Advocates Library, Edin- 
burgh. ‘There must certainly, how - 
ever, have been some works printed 
prior to this date, the press being esia- 
blished nearly a year before; but as it 
is probable that these books nice 
consist of the lives of saints, kk gendary 
miracles, or of devotions then inesicen, 
they may have been lost at the Retor. 
mation, either by being carried away 


' by the priests who fled beyond sea, or 


destroyed by the blind zeal of the re- 
forming party. 

The next work discovered as being 
printed in Edinburgh is a Breviary ot 
the church ot Aberdeen, which was is- 
sued from the press in the following 
year. The second part of this breviary 
was printed in rsio, “* Oppido Edin- 
burgensi impressa, Jussu et impensis ho-~ 
norabilis Walteri Chapman, ejus- 
dem oppidi mereatoris, quarto die men- 
sis Julu, anno Domini muillessimo cecce 
decimo.”” Both parts of this breviary 
are in the Advocates library, but want 
the title pages and some Icaves in the 
middle. 

From this period till the year 1s 36 
no books have beea discovered that 
were printed in Edmburgh, In that 
year, however, another printer made 
his appearance. The first of his per- 
formances which is Known is Ballan- 
den’s transiation of Hector Boece, 
which bears to have becn imprentet 
in Edenburgh be Thomas Davidson, 
dwelling fornent the Pryere Wynde.”— 
This book is equal to any specimen of 
typography of that period. 

In the year 1540 the Scottish parha- 
ment passed an act, ordaining the Lord 
Register to publish the acts of 
ment made in the reign of hing James 
V, and to employ what printer he plea- 
sed, provided that printer had the 
king's special licence for that purpose. 
Thomas Davidson accordingly obtained 
the king's licence to print these acts of 
parliament, and ail other printers with- 
in the kingdom were discharged from 
printing the same for the space of six 
years; a proof that there were at that 
time different persons in Scotland who 
exercised that profession. These acts 
were accordingly printed in folio, on 
vellum, and in the old English or blaci.- 
letter. Davidson, in consequence of 


the licence he had obtained, seemseso 
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have taken the title of regi? anpresso. 
ris’ or “ prenter to the Kingis nobyil 
erace and was probably the first in 
Scotland who enjoved that privilege. 

Kobert Lekpreuik was the next prin- 
ter of consequence who established 
himself in I.dinburgh. Vo a book, en- 
titled “ The Contutation of the Ab- 
bote of Crosragucls Masse,” &c. print. 
ed in 1c62, 1s prefixed an epistle by 
© The Prenterto the Reader,” in which 
he apolusizes forhis want of Greek cha- 
yacters, which he was forced to have 
supplied by manuscript, that in case of 
any error the author might not sutfer in 
iis reputation. 

Printers from this period rapidly in. 
ereased in number. In 15S4 there 
ceems to have been no less than six dit- 
ferent printers in the citv, viz. Bassin- 
eane, Ross, Charteris, Mannenby, Ar- 
buthnot, and Vautrojlier. Bassindane 
was the first who printed a Vible in 
Preleh, im 1576. Jt was the Genevan 
trans ation, and was dedicatedto Jame’s 
VI. Mannenby,inrs78 was the firstwho 
sed Greek types. The Bible, for 
the use of Seothind, by the Cammusston- 
cis onthe Kuk,” wae printed by Alex- 
auder Arbuthnett, the King’s printer, 
in atthe Wirk in the Freid.” 

‘Phe university ot uinburgh heving 
Ween founded in it was not long 
helore at gave to the world its ** Theses 
Philosophie.’ “Phese were begun to 
be printed in rsoo, and the eariiest tv- 
pographer to the college was Henry 
Chaitens, the king’s printer, The 
tirst theses were in large octavo. They 
assumed a quarto form in 16123 and 
betore the 1641, their size was raised 
into a large tolio. collection of 
these mav be seen in the library of the 
university. 

Robert Waldegrave next established 
jumselt as one of the first printers in 
Fdainburgh, The * lawes and actes of 
pathament, maid be king James the 
first, and his successours, the kinges of 
Scotland,” coliected by Skene, and pub- 
lished an besides many other 
works, atford specimens of the ty pogra- 
poy ot that period. 

At the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, the printers of Edin- 
burgh were generally booksellers, who, 
having acquired some wealth, could 
purchase a press, and employ artificers, 
Agiew Hart, who is justly praised by 


whose learning and abilites entitle him 
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Watson, the author of a history of print- 
ing, for his well printed Bible, was on- 
Iv a bookseller. Scutiand was soon at- 
er supphed with printers from Eng. 
land. Butthe ¢emands tor books ex. 
ceeding their abilities to execute them, 
a great part of the Scottish literature, 
at this period, was printed in Holland 
and the Low Countries, 

As printer to the university, one 
lavson succeeded to Charteris. But at 
this tame the privilege of printing to 
this body was perhaps not confined to 
any particular artist. James Lindsay 
In 1645, Was the first who styled him- 
lypograpbus Academie” ‘The 
magistrates of Edmbureh, as patrons 
of the seminary, probably appoint. 
ed him to this office; but what at 
that time were its profits or honours 
Is not now known. ‘Their next prin- 
ter, Gideon Lithgow, m 1649, called 
himself © printer to the College.” A 
reguiar appointment was mace out by 
the magistrates, however, on the roth 
of June 1663, in favour of Andrew 
Anderson, * to be ordinar printer 
to the good town and college of the 
samen, in place of Gideon Lithgow, de- 
ceased, during pleasure; he serving als 
weil and als easie in the price as o- 
therts,” 

The printing continued, till the be- 
ginning of the erghteenth century, with- 
out making wuch progress in Edinburgh, 
The printers were in general iliterate, 
when compared with those m_ other 
countries of Europe at that time, Not- 
withstanding, however, that the art wes 
practised by men who did not possess 
the erudition of which it is the herald, 
literature is indebted to their exertions 
for reforming the language, and setting, 
by silent practice, the orthography ot 
the north. 

The Revolution in 1¢SS paved the 
wav for the extension and improvement 
of this artin the Scottish capital. But 
it was not till after the union of the 
kingdoms in 1707 that it made eny 
great progress. In 1511, Robert Free- 
bairn, James Watson, and John Basket, 
were appointed the royal printers in 
Scotland, and these were the first who 
in Edinburgh carried the art of print- 
ing to any degree of correctness and ele- 
gance. a press was established 
in the city by the celebrated Rudciman, 
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toa place not the least inconsiderable, 
among the most celebrated typographers 
many country. And mm he was 
appomted, in conjunction with James 
Davidson, a bookseller, printer to 
the university of Edinburgh. 

From thys wra we may date the esta- 
blishment of printing on an extended 
and respectabie basis m Edsnburgh, 
Since that times the number ot printing- 
picsses has increased rapidly, and the 
arthaslikewise been umproved, The pro- 
cress of printing in Ediburgh will be 
be best seen from the following state- 
went, Which may be depended on as 
correct, 

Printing houses in 

Edinburgh IN 17563, 00210 
in 1800, 39 
IN B8OS, 

In the 42 printing-houses now in 
Edinburgh, are employed upwards of 
120 priuting- presses. “Phe work exe- 
cuted here is equal in elegance and cor- 
rectness to any Ww Britain. A great 
part or it is done on account ot the 
Pooksellers of London, and other places; 
and considerable quantities of books are 
printed for exportation to Ireland and 
America. 

Before concluding our sketch of the 
progress of printing in Edinburgh, we 
cannot avoid mentioning what it owes 
to Mr James Baliautyne, who first m- 
troduced what may be called the splen- 
did elegance of priuting into the Scot- 
tsh metropolis. By the taste and ex- 
ertions of thts gentleman, the produc. 
tions of the Scottish press may vie [riv- 
al] in beauty, and perhaps surpass in 
e.egance, the typographic specimens ot 
dav otner country. Pe 2736. 

A curious fact is stated, that in 
1755, areview was undertaken by the 
hite Dr Adam Smith, Drs Blair and 
Robertson, Sie William Pultuey, and 
Mr Alexander Wedderburn, after- 
wards Earl of Rosslyn. 

Oily two numbers ot the work, which 
Was tu have been pubiished every six 
months, appeared ; the firstan Josuary, 
aad the second in fulv 1755, efter which 
it Was entirely discontinued. The knowa 
abilities af the contributors to this work, 
leave it to be regretted that it was not 
cairied on tarther; but the Review of 
4): Johnson's Dictionary of the Eughis!: 


Language, and a letter addressed to the 
editors, containing some general obser- 
Vattons on the state of literature in the 
diilcrent countries of Europe, wall be 
Stil read with peculiar qterest, when at 
as considered that they were the first Ii. 
terary essays which were publishau of 
the author of the * Wealth of Na- 
tions.” P. 2500 

The author, in considering the 
circumstanées which have forwarded 
the progress of literature, indignant. 
ly rejects the supposition, that it de- 
pends upon the pationage of the rich 
and powerful,and considers bouksellers 
as the true and only patrons of 
us. Without enteriug into any discus- 
sion on this subject, we may join 
with himinconyratulating Edinburgh 
on her increasing respectability ia 
this particular, aud on one house in 
particular, which, for activity and 
extent of business, is not perhaps 
surpassed by any in Britain. 

The historical accounts of the 
Theatre, and of the progress of the 
fine arts, are particularly tateresting. 
"Phe article of Markets will be found 
well deserving the atiention of the 
house-wife. For a great part of this, 
as well as for all the botanical and 
zoological departmeat, the autho: 
states himself to have been indebted 
to Mr PP. Neil!, whose extensive 
knowledye of the sciences to which 
they relate, hat rendered these arti- 
cles particularly interesting. 

Onthe subject of population Mr 
Stark gives the follow: state- 
ment, 
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The old part of the city at that time 
consisted oniy ot the above s!x parishes, 
of consequence the foregoing list cen- 
tained every family thea living in what 
was properly to be called the city of 
Edinburgh. Supposing that there were 
at that-time six individuals in every fa- 
mily, (and this has not been thought by 
sone an average too great for idin- 
bureh,) the numoper of persons 
would amount to 19,993. Ifthe suburb 
of Canongate is recKyned to have con- 
tained 2500 Inhabitants, the parish of 
St Cuthbert’s zoso, and those of South 
and North Leith 60co persons, the to. 
tal number of individuals in Edinburgh 
and its neighbourhood was, in the year 
WOGS, 8555006 

In a paper communicated by the late 
Dy Blair, and copied into ihe Statis- 
tical Account of Scotland,” contamiug 
an enumeretion of families and exami- 
nable persons inthe city of Edinburgh, 
appareuily taken in the year 1722, the 
pumbers, including the usual propor- 
tion of one fourth of the examinable 
persons force hildren, ainounted to25,4203 
end if 15,c00 is allowed tor the suburbs 
and the environs, the totel number of 
inhabitants would be 40,42>. 

Maitland, in his ** Elistory of Edin- 
burgh,” founding his computation on 
the register of burials, makes the vum- 
ber of inhabitants in the city to amount 
to at least 4$,coo in 19755. But that 
cdiculation is not much to be regarded, 
as, iN an enumeration was m ade, 
at the desire of the late Dr Websteg, 
when the numbers appeared to be as 
follows : 
inthe Old Town of Edinburgh, - 31,122 
In the Canongate, - - - - - - 4,500 
inthe parish ot St Cuthberts, - - 12,165 
In South Leith,*- - - 9,200 
In North Letth, - - - - - - + 3,205 


Total, - - - + 

Mr Arnot’s computation in 1975 is 
‘ul more considerable. ceording to 
his account, the number of families in 
Md:nburgh, Leith, and the environs, 
amounts to axes which, calculating 
at the rate of six persons to each fami- 
v, makes the number of inhabitants to 
be $2,336, which, added to r4g00 torthe 
Castie, Hospitals, &c, amounts in all to 
$4,236. But six to a family has been 
reckoned by some too large an averave 
even tor Ldinbnrgh, large in general us 


the families there are; and it has been 
reckoned nearer the truth to take five 
as the average — of a family. 
Vhis, adding 1400 for the Castle, &c. 
vould brine the naniber of inhabitants 
in the city aud suburbs, including Leith, 
1775, t0 70,452. Pe 455 

The enumeration in 179t made 
the ihabitants of Edinburgh and 
Leith amount to 84,886, ‘Vhat of 
gave a diminution of 2,509; 
which is notoriously impossible, aud 
must diminish greatly our confidence 
in such statements. 

Yor a subject like this, no great 
elevation of style was required 5 and 
that of the author is in general plain 
and perspicuous. occur how- 
ever, occasionally, a few instances of 
unaccountable The fol- 
lowing sentence is particularly bad. 

Notwithstanding of these advantages, 
the arts, soon after their revival in Italy 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
and more recently in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when many of its most celebrated 
masters flourished, the art of 
however rude, penetrated to Scotland. 


There may be errors of the pres 
here,ithough it seems difficult to con- 
ceive any which would produce an 
approach to grammatical correctness. 
In reading over the volume, we nict 
with a few other instances of carel.ss- 

ness,though none whichcan be at all 
to this: and indeed the 
general style is sufficiently good. 

Upon the whole, we remember to 
have met with few books which cou- 
tain, in the same compass, such a va- 
riety of information. We can hard- 
ly discover any thing of importance 
to have been omitted. Perhaps 4 
greater extension might have been 
given to the commercial part; 4 
more detailed statement of — the 
produce of our different manufactures 
might have been both interesting and 
easily procured. This might he 


done in a second edition, which we 
have no doubt will be called for 19 
due time, 
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Il. The Poetical Works of Sir David 
Lyndsay of the Mount, Lyon 
King at Arms under James V. 
A new edition, corrected and en- 
laiged: With a life of the Au- 
thor; Prefatory Dissertations ; 
and an appropriate Glossary. By 
George Chalmers, F.LR.S. S.A. 

vols. Crown 8vo. 11, 16s. Con- 
stable and Co, Edhoburgh; Long- 
man and Co. London. 


(Continued from p. §29.) 
Te? enforce still farther his claim 


on hisroyal master, Lyndsay soon 
after produced his Complaynt. He 
represents himself as both grieved 
and ashamed, at never having got 
any reward for his services. 


—— my freindis bene eschamit, 
And with my fais, I am defamit ; 
Seand, that Lam nocht regardit, 
Nor, with my brether, im court, re- 
wardit : 
Blamand my sleuthfull negligence, 
That seikis nocht sum recompence ; 
Quhen divers men dois me demand, 
Quhy gettis thon nocht sum pece of 
land, 
Als weill as uther men hes gottin: 
Than, wis [to be deid, and rottin, 
With sic extreme discomforting, 
That can mak na answering. 
P. 


He again reminds him, 


How as ane chapman beris his pack, 
I bure thy grace upon my back ! 
Ard sumtymes, stridlingis, onmy nek, 
Dansand with mony vend, and bek : 
The first sillabis, that thow did mute, 
Was pa, da, lyn, upon the lute ; 
Than playit I twentie sprivgis per- 
queir, 
Quhilk was greit plesour for to heir: 
bra play, thow leit me never rest, 
Bot gynkertoun thow luffit av best ; 
Aud ay, quhen thow come fra the 
scule, 
Than I behufit to play the fale ; 
As T, at Jenth, into my Dreme, 
My sundry servyce did expreme. 
P. 


Angufe 1806. 
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He gives also an interesting ac- 
count of his own feelings, at seeing 
James prematurely brought forward 
to the head of public affairs. 


I prayit, daylic, on my kne, 
My young maister, that I micht se. 
Ot eiid in his estait royall, 
Navand power imperiall ; 
‘Than traistit J, without demand, 
‘lo be promovit, to sum land ; 
Bot, my asking, I gat over sone, 
Because ane clips tell in the mone, 
‘The gudilk all Scotland maid on steir ; 
‘Than did my purpose ryn arreir, 
‘The quhik war langsum till declair, 
And als my hart is wounder sair, 
uhen I have in remembrance, 
‘The suddand change, to my muschance. 
The king was bot twelf yeiris of age, 
Quien new rewlaris came, in thair rage; 
kor common-weil! makan na cair, 
Bot for thair protyte singulair. 
Imprudently, lyhe witles fults, 
Thay tuke the young prince fra the sculis 
uhare he, under obedience, 
Was leirnand vertew, and science, 
And haistely pat in his hand, 
‘Vhe governance of all Scotland ; 
As quha wald, in ane stormie blast, 
Quhen marinaris bene all agast, 
‘brow danger of the seis rage, 
Wald take ane chylde of tender age, 
uhilk never had bene upon the sye, 
And to his bidding all obey, 
Gevyng hym haill the governall, 
Of schip, merchand, and marinail, 
For dreid of rokis, and foreland, 
‘To put the ruther in his hand: 
Without Goddis grace, is na refuge ° 
Gif thare be danger, ye may juge, 
I geve thame to the devill of hell, 
uhilk first devysit that counsell ; 
I will nogat say, that it was treson, 
Bot, I dar sweir, 1t was na resoun : 
I prav God, int me never se ring, 
Into this realme, so young ane king. 
253. 
‘The account of the arts employed 
in the King’s seduction i9 curious, 
and throws great hght on the man- 
ners of the age, but is too long for 
insertion. At last, he comes to the 
grand object. 
J wat thy grace will nocht misken fe, 


Bot, thow will onther geve, of len me : 
Wale 
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Wald thy grace len me, to ane day, 
Or vold, ane thousand pound or tway. 
And I sall fix with gude intent 
‘Thy grace ane day of payment, 
With seillit obligatioun, 
Under this protestatioun, 
Quhen the Bas, and the He of May * 
Beis set upon the Mont Sinay ; 
Quhen the Lowmound besyde Falk- 
land #, 
Beis liftit to Northumberland ; 
Quhen kirkmen yairnis na dignitic, 
Nor wyitlis na soveranitie. 
P. 276, 


Sir David’s complaint having 
brought him an office and pension, 
he determined to proceed in the 
same strain; and next year produced 
the ** Complaint of the Papingo”’ 
parrot. This bird having set out 
along with the author on a pleasure 
excursion into the fields, imprudent- 
ly got up on a tree, and having, in 
spite of every warning, mounted too 
high, was blown over, and received 
a mortal wound in her fall. She 
then begins her dying lamentation, 
but, instead of her own sufferings, 
she dwells altogether upon the mis- 
fertunes of the kingdom and the 
vices of the clergy. She begins, how- 
ever, with addressing some very 
wholesome advices to the King. 


—sen the definitioun of ane king 

Is tor to hait of pepill governance, 

Addres the first, abufe all uther thing, 

Tall put thy bodye till stc ordinance, 

‘That thy vertew, thyne honour may 
avance 

For how suld princis goverue greit re- 
gions, 

‘That can nocht dewlie gyde thair awin 
personis ? 


And, gif thy grace wald leit richt ple- 
sandlie, 

Call thy counsall, 
the cure: 


and cast on thame 


* The Sass and the Isle of May are 
well-known islets in the Frith of Forth. 


t The Lowmond hill near Falkland, 
in Fife, 
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Thair just decreitis defende, and fortite, 

But gude counsal!, may na prince i. ng 
indure 

with ‘counsall, thi sail thy wark 
be sure: 

Cheis thy counsall of the maist sapient, 

Without regardetoblude,ryches,orren:, 


Amang all uther pastyme and plesour, 

Now, im thy adolescent yciris ying, 

Wald thow ilk day stadie bot halt ane 
hour, 

The regiment of princely governing, 

To thy pepill, it war ane plesand thing 

Thare micht thow fynd thy awin voca- 
tioun, 

How thow suld use thy sceptour, swerd, 
and croun, 


The Cronikillis, to Knaw, I the exhort, 

Quhilk may be mirrour to thy Majestic ; 

sail thou find baith “gude, and 
evill report, 

Of evernlk prince, efter his qua itie 

‘Vhocht thay be deid, thair deidis sa., 
nocht dee 5 

Teaist thow sal be stylit, im that 
storie, 

As thow deservis, put in memoric, 


Requeist that roy, quhilk rent wes on 
the rude. 

The to defend, from deidis of defame. 

‘Phat na poeit report of the bot cude ; 

For princis davis induris bot ane drame : 

Sen first king Fergus bure ane dvadame, 

‘Thow art the last king of fyve score 
and fyve, 

And all ar deid, and nane bot thow on 
lyve. 


Of quhose noumer fyftie and fyve bene 
siane, 
And most part, in thair awin misgove'- 
nance *; 
Quhare the bescik, my soveren 
Considderof thairlyvis Ce; 


* The fact is, that few of the Scots 
kings died quietly in their beds: Bat, 
it was the fault of the 
not of their awin misgovernance ; Lyns- 
suy only retailed the fictitious cant ol 
whose Chronikiltis were trans!a- 
ted by Bellendene, for the use of James 
Ve Lidgate, and the other old English 
poets, had shown Lyndsay the way ty 
instruct living kings, by raking up the 
im sdeeds of the dead. 

Arc 
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And guhen thou knawis the cause of 
mischance, 
Of vertew than, exalt thy sallis on hie, 


‘Praisting to chaip that fatal! destenie. 


Treititk trew barron, as he wer thy 
brother, 
ik mon at neid,the, and thy realme 


defend, 

Quheu suddandhe ane doeth oppres ane 
uther, 

Lat justice mixit with mercy thame 
amend: 

Have thou thairhartis, thow hes vaeuch 
to spend ; 


And be the contrat, thow art bot king 


From tyme thyne heiris hartis bene 


She gives the history of the cala- 
mities which had beiallea Scotland 
under a succession of Kings, begin- 
ning with Robert the Third. She 
then proceeds to the corruption of 
the church, which had taken its rise 
trom the banishment of poverty, and 
had now come tothe greatest height. 
Dame Chastitie had been banished 
from all the convents in Scotland, 
except one, ** besouth Edinburgh on 
the Burrow muir, among the 6is- 
teris of the Schenis,’? though it is 
alledged, that if they were ‘* assail- 
zeit,’ they would render’ like the 
rest. ‘The poem closes with the death 
ot the Papingo. 

We come now to the most re- 
markable of all Lyndsay’s produc- 
tions, the Satyre of the Three 
Estates. It is a morality, or drama- 
te composition, intended for the 
commendation of verteu and vitu- 
peration of vyce.” 

‘The S Satyre of Lyndsay was acted at 
Coupar in Fife, in. 1s353 at Linlith 
15395 and at Kdinburgh, in 
issg. We may icarn, from the length 
vithe perusal of Lyndsay’s Satyre of 
the three Estates, that its representation 
must have consumed * the live-long 
** day, with patient expectation.” It 
began, about nine, in the morning, and 
continued, during nine hours, with little 
intermission, as we are told by He mry 


Cuarteris, the bookseller, who saw this 
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vit besyde Edinburgh, in 
presence of the quene re- 
lestand tra nyne bhouris afoir 
“nope til sex houris at evin.” But, 
wiratts this length of representation to 


‘pilav, pias 


the of the English mystenes, 
the p rsevering curiosity of an- 
trent times? dp as we learn from 


Stow, play was playde by 


tre parish clerks ai which econ- 
tinucd devs top ther, the ung, 
quence, and of ihe realme, bernie 
present: And, another was platde, in 
1409, Which lasted caies, aud was 
of matter, from the creation of the 
wothle, whereat was present most of 
the nobiuitie and gentric of England. 
2 

The characters are chicfly allego- 
rical, as the moral virtues and vices, 
the church, the commonwealth, with 
a sparing mixture of real personages. 
It does not the less however exhibrt 
a correct view of the reigning style 
of conversation ; for these imaginary 
characters are as ,and as coarse 
in their dialect, as the lowest of the 
others. 

We have, first, a king Humanitas, 
who by the arts of three noted per- 
sonages, called Falset, Dissait, and 
Piattery, and by the allurements of 
a fair lady, ycleped Sensuality, 1s 
led into a course of irregular indu!- 
gence. Verity is then introduced, 
by which it appears that the reform- 
ed religion is understood. She at- 
tempts to obtain access to his Ma- 
jesty, butts speedily driven off by his 
new attendants. For her farther 
correction the parson 13 sent for, who 
thus addresses her 

PARSON, 

Lustic ludv, we wald faine understand 

QOvhat errand ye hast ia this regioun 

lu preich, or teich, quha to yow 
d 

To counsal! kingis, how gat ve com- 
missioun ? 

I dreid, without ye gat ane remissioun, 

And syne renunce your new Opinions, 

‘The sprituall sta:tsall put yow to per- 
ditioun 5 

And in the fyre willburne yow flesche, 
and bonis, 


VEARITIE 
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VERITIE. 

I will recant nathing that I haif schawin, 

I haif said nathing bot the veritie : 

Bot, with the king, tra tyme that I be 
kuawin, 

I dreidy ye spaiks of Spritualitie 

Sallrew, that ever Leame,in this cuntrie: 

For, git the veritie planelic war pro- 
clamit, 

And speciathe to the kingis maiestie, 

Lor your traditionis ye wil be all de- 
temit. 

FLATTRIE. 

Quhat buik is that,harlot, into thyhand? 

Out: waloway: this is the New 
‘Test'ment, 

In Englisch toung, and printit in Eng- 
land : 

Herisie hetisie! fire: fire incontinent. 

P. 420. 

The affair ends by Veritie being 
put in the stocks. Chastity thea 
appears with a similar intent, but 
after having applied for reception in 
various quarters,and been every where 
rejected, she finally shares the same 
fate. At last comes Correction, who 
seems to be a very potent personage ; 
for by his sole authority he sets free 
Veritie and Chastitie, leads them to 
the king, whom he oblizesto acknow- 
ledge his fault, to banish his vicious 
companions, and receive these in their 
stead. 

One of the most striking things in 
this play is the gross indecency of 
the dialogue, such as would not now 
be endured in an assembly of the low- 
est vulgar. Yet this seems to be 
more a breach of taste than of imo- 
rality ; for the play is expressly writ- 
ten with religious and moral intea- 
tion, and the indecent expressions 
ure sometimes used by persons of the 
mest correct characters, We ap- 
prove Lowever of Mr Chalmers 1e- 


taining these passages, as they shew. 


the coarseness of that period, and to 
a reader of the present day aie not 
bkely to be at all seductive. The 
dialogue is no Jess distinguished by 
the profuse and continual use of 
oaths, of which Mr C. has counted 
about forty or -fifty, and yet these 
cco are familiarly used by the most 
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pious and discreet peisons, without 
the least seeming consciousness of 
impropriety. 

The second part of the Satyre is 
almost entirely against the Romisi 
church. ‘Phe most striking figure 
here is a poor man who had been 
stript by them of his all. He thus 
tells his story: 

PAUPER. 
My father was ane auld man, and ane 
hoir, (hoary) 
And was of age fuurscore of yeiris, and 
vir. 
And Mald, my mother, was foursc re 
and fyftene, 
And with my labour I did thame bait 
Sustene, 
Wee had ane meir, that caryit sult, and 
coill, 
And everiJk yeir, scho brocht us 
ane foul. 
Wee had thre ky, that was baith fat, and 
fair 
Nane tydier into the toun of Air. 
My tather was sa watk of blude, and 
bane, | 
That he dest, qubarefur my moter 
maid gret mane ; 
Then sche deit, withia ane dav, ortwo; 
Aud thare began my povestic, ard wo; 
Our gude gray meir wes Utitand on the 
feild, 
And our lands-laird tuke liv, for bs 
‘herveild, 
The vickar tuke thebest cow be the heid, 
Incontivent, quhben my father was deic. 
Aud quhen the vickar hard tel Low that 
my mother 
Was deid, fia hand, he tuke to him ane 
uther: 
Then Meg, my wife, did murne baith 
¢evin, and morrow, 
Vill at the last scho deit, for verie sor- 
And quhen the vickar hard tell my wy‘e 
was deid, | 
"The thrid cow he cleikit be the heid. 
Thair upmest clayis, that was of rapl ch 
gray, 
The vickar part his clark bere thame 
away. 
Quhen all was gane, I micht, mak na 
de beat, 
Bot, with my bains, past, for till beg 
my meat. 
Now, haif I tald yow the black verit-<, 
Hew I am brocht into this miserie. 
‘ <% Vol. ll. P. S. 
The 
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[he Historie of Squire Meldrum 
is one of the most pleasing of Lynd- 
say’s productions. lt contains the 
atchievements of a genuine kutght- 
errant, brave and amorous, wander- 
ing i search of adventures, and de- 
cring distressed ladies, who fall im- 
mediately in love with him. Pts 
longest, though as appears to us his 
loast interesung piece, is the Monar- 
chiey which contatos a kind of gene- 
ral history of all things past, present, 
and to come, beyinning at the crea- 
tion ot the world, and ending with 
the duy of judgement. Itis, in short, 
a kind of abndged, universal history, 
pul lo verse, and makes rather dry 
reading. 

The modern reader who may be 
desirous to peruse these productions 
of Lyndsay is under great obligations 
to Mr Chalmers for the facilities be 
ha: afforded him, Besides a copious 
glossary at the end, every aatiquated 
word or form of expression Is expiata- 
ed at the foot of the page ; so that, 
with this poetry, which weuld other- 
wise have been hardly intelligible, 
we goon almost as easily and smooth- 
ly as with a composition of the pre- 
sent day. 


Now Works pullisfed in EDINBURGH. 


"PABLES of Interest, constructed 
on a plan entirely new, easy, and 
mathematically accurate. By Wil- 
lam Stenhouse, Accountant, 
Edinburgh, Svo. al. aos. 

Dictionary of the synonimous Words 
and technical Terms in the Eng- 
hish lan guage. By James 
Svo, 6s. 

New Editions. 

An Enquiry into the Rise and 
Progress of Parliament, chiefly in 
Scotland. By Alex. Wight, Esq. 
Advocate. A new editioa, with a 
Supplement ; including the Elec- 
ttoa Cases at large to the preseut 
period. 2 vols, ato. 12s. 6d. 
Lhe Lay of the last Minstrel. By 
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Walter Scott, Esq. Fourth Edition. 
Svo. ros. 6d. 

Fergusoa’s with Notes, 
and an Appendix by David Brew. 
ster. Second Edition. + vols. 8vo. 
and plates gto. al. 1s. 


Scorrisu Literary Intelligence. 
New edition is now punting of 
the ‘Travels of the celebrated 
William Lithgow, performed during 
the space of 19 yeara, thro’ various 
parts of Europe, Agia, and Africa: 
containing, in particular, a Descrip- 
tion of Jerusalem and various parts 
of the Holy Land. His narrative of 
the tortures which were indicted 
on him by the Spanish Inquisition, 
is particularly interesting. ‘Ibis 
writer has been a good deal suspect- 
ed of fiction and exaggeration ; but, 
like others in the same predicament, 
time, which is the only sure criteri- 
on, seems to have determined the 
question in his favour ; and his 
travels are now generally regarded 
as equally curious and authentc.— 
To this edition will be added his 
other works, viz. Present Surveigh 
of Londos and England’s state, 
1643. Experimental and exact Re- 
lation of the Siege of Newcastle, 
1645. Extract of Pilgrin’s fare- 
-wellto his native country, and from 
the Gushing tears ot Godiy sorrow. 
It is well known that the Hindos- 
tanee is the language most general. 
ly used among the natives of India. 
Its acquisition must therefore be ot 
essential importance to Cur numer. 
ous adventurers that quarter of 
the world: and a Gemiemaa ot 
this town has, with this view, pro. 
duced a number cf useful publica- 
tions upon it. But as these a 
voluminous and expcasive, he 
thought it advisable to compres 
the information they Contain int. 
two portable volumes, which wall | - 


speedily published. They wai 
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ty with the language, but also sim 
the manners and customs of those 
countries. 

The Poems of Ossian, in the origt- 
nal Gaelic, with aliteral Latin trans. 
lation by the late Mr M>:¥Farlan, will 
speedily make their appearance — 
Vhis work will be erriched with 
a preliminary dissertation by Sur 
Tohn Sinclair, whose active patrio. 
tism has induced him to undertake 
the superintendence of the whole 
publication. In this dissertation 
‘iy John will give not only a sum- 
of former evidence, but alse a 
variety of new proofs, whichhe con. 
ceives Must place the authenticity 
ot the poems beyond a doubt. 

A celchbvated Ltalian poet, Cesarotti, 
having not only translated Ossian’s 
Pocms ma very superior manner, 
but written an essay on their au: 
thenticity and beauties, which 1s 

generally accessible to English 

y it bas been thought proper 
to annex a transiation of that es SSaV, 

which was executed by John NMé‘Ar- 
Esq. together with some 
Jitional Notes and Observations by 
the Translator. 

A translation of the first book of 
Fingal, by the Rev. Mr Ross, willalso 
be included in the Preliminary Dis- 
sertation, which furnishes the most 
satisfactory evidence, that a new ver- 
is Necessary, to give the English 
reader a just conception of the ‘sub- 
‘ime effusions of the Celtic Bard. 

“he Committee of the Highland 
Soctety, deeply impressed with that 
idea, propose to have a new trans- 
lation of the whole of the Poems, 
mmto executed with as little 
delay as possible. 


Lilerary Intel! ligen 


LirkerRARY INTELLIGENCE, ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN, 

} ARL Stanhope has just printed at 

‘the stereotype fice, for private 

crreulation among his friends, a small 

work entined, Principles of the Science 

tuning Instruments with fiacd tones. 


Engh ish and Fore ign. 


A great work on our national oo. 
tle, will be shortly published by Messrs, 
Hoy and Co., dedicated by 
sion to his Majesty, and prepared unde 
the superintendence of Lord Somer. 
vide, It will be published in numbers, 
ia unperial quarto size, each containiug 
two or more prints, from pictures Paint. 
ed by Mr Tames Werd. ‘The h istory 
and descriptions, uses, merits, and de- 
tects of the cattle, w ith their adaptation 
to various sorts and situations, will be 
written by Mr John Lawrence. 

“he first fasciculus of the long expec- 
ted klora Greca of the late Protessor 
Sibthorp, edited by Dr Smith, will 

make i's Appearance ina few days. it 
will consist of s+ plates, beautifully co- 
loured, with desc riptays letter-press.— 
‘This splendid work will form, when 
completed, ten volumes in folio, con. 
taining one thousand figures, executed 
by Sowerby from the maste rly drawings 
ot Mr Ferdinand Bauer. 

Dr. Gregory's compendious Cyclo. 
proceeds according to its origin: 
design, accompanied bv a 
public support almost without example, 
The first volume is completed, and 
contains 71 fine engravings; and the 
second will be finished by the beginning 
or the vear: torming, in two large vo- 
lumes Quarto, one of the compietest and 


most uscial works in the Eng lish jan- 
MrP. KRetiv, the eminent master oi 


the commercial academy in Finsbury- 
square, is preparing with great laboura 
hew and accurate work on exchanges, 
to be purr lished in one large voume 

quarto, under the title of the Universal 
Cambist. He takes for his foundation 
the work of Kruse, entitled the Iam- 
burgh Contorist, whitch he has modern 

zed, adapted to the English standard, 
and considerabiy e nlarged from un: 

questionable living authorities. Among 
other numerous and important adit 
tions, are new assays of the principal 

current coins by which the coiee par 

of exchange is determined. ‘The pre 
will not exceed three guineas; and the 
charge to subscribers will be half-a-gu'- 
nea jess than to the public. 

‘Phe Rev. J. Robinson, master of the 
grammar school at Ravenstondale, ¢ 
gentleman deeply read in Roman aie 
Grecian literature and antiquities, is, we 
uncerstand, engaged in a new and com- 
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plete work on the Antiquilies of Greece, 
similar in to the Roman Anuqui- 
ties of Dr Adams. Besides antroducing 
every thing valuable im the works of 
Archbishop Potterand others, who wrote 
on Grecian antiquities at 2 ci stent period, 


| Mr Robinson has avaiied himselt ot the 


‘Travels of Anacharsis, of the works of 

Stuart, Choiseul, Gauther, Sonnin, 
Winkleman, and other recent writeis 
ie and travellers, to enrich his work, and 
render it useful and desireable to stu 
a dents and admirers of Greck literature, 
Mr Boyd's translation of the 
umph of Petrarch isin considerable tor- 

vardness. 

A new novel from the pen of Mr 
Lewis is expected this month. 

? Vhe Rev. Mr Rogers has finished the 
third and fourth volumes of his hii 
tures on the Liturgy. 

A new edition ov Clarendon’s His- 
torv of the Rebellion, in octavo, is just 
rsuuing from the University press. An- 
vther edition in quarto wall follow it. 
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le Veritate Christianice Reli- 
rous corrections Qt 
the text, will be sent to press betore the 


Grotius d 
gionis, with nume 


winter. ‘The copy, we unecr stand, as 


just completed. 


A new room, adjoining te the Bod- 
libre Gorme the Law 
is been lately competed, and pardy 

Hed with ancient MSS., leaving spaces 
in the upper library tor printed bowls. 
‘The principal manuscripts are those 
Mr Carte and Bishop Vanner. 

Accounts have been received trom 
the Baptist missionaries in Benya, 
bearing date November 15, 1805, by 
which it appears that the converts had 
increased since the commencement of 
the year from 34 to 72. ‘Three of the 
natives are preaching the gospel. be 
Missionaries are procce ding i n the trans- 
lation and printing ef the Old and Ne ow 


"Yestument in tour or hve casternlangiua 


ges, amd they hope to accomplion 
translation into ail the Janguapes of fhe 
Last. 


VERSES 
j On the Death of 
ADMIRAL Lorp NeLson, 
By Dr Robert Couper. 
ING be the heav'ns with black! ¥ 


Spirits come— 
Ye dim-grey children of the mould'ring 


Ye who lean’d o’er great Alfred's ebbing 

bre ‘ath, 
And clos’d the Bruce's iming eyes in 

de ‘ath 3 


Who sac Hy sat on London’s b! oody hill, 
Wallace’ heart guench’d ru: hless Fd- 
ward's will; 


Who o'er the heroes of heroic times, 
Unting’d with vices, and unstain’d with 


q 
4 


cri mes, 
Tent the last moments of their glorions 
day, 
And pour'd your incense on their quiv'rine 
Conie, Spiritss comebehold War's bloody 
spoils, 
7 The child of nature, and the man of toils, 
Virtue's strony breast, and Freedoni’s wel!- 
knit arms, 
: At rest for ever from his low'd alasme— 


Here Nelson lies—the fated ball it sped, 


And pale ! ale upon the e heru’ bed. 


poetry, 


Ye gentle Spirits, from the ivy'd tom), 

With all your tears, with all your incei se 
come, 

Bid the broad censer faise its manthine 
cloud ; 

O hide the warriour dreadful in shroud 

And with your torches, ghmai'ring, fain 
and pale, 

Flit, flit ye, awful, down the eloomy aile 

Yon’s his cold bed—solt be his long re- 


» 
pose. 
And round his rest ye guardian snr 
lose 
ave lson U8 O 
ling trummmet ff CNS ” 
SHAY 
Solemn and sweet ascends the ar 2 lowe 
And round and round the hosts of heave 
re, oice. 


Nelson artses! serapi.s deck his way, 


i 
And ou his brow trims urfadiny bas 
"Tl fal Chief di 7 
Phe Of ana aistant tim 
. 
Red in their ctv, BOL its. isies, 
' 
tie hy ret, d Sire ad the 
‘The Chic! to welcome 
hand: 
The pearly drop shines 


to thew git 


oer the 
And scare long wither’d purpls run apa 
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How manv seamen! Brifacn is well, 

‘Phy wooden walls toy inatehless warri- 
ours tell; 

But, stirrup’d men'—O modern ficlds, say 


No bud left Ma‘ibro’ on the sacred tree ! 
Tore his strong arm the mighty trunk 
away, 
And left succeeding chicts a dubious day. 
But see yon distant tenants of the sky, 
Coldrife they bend with dark and hollow 
eye. 

See blooly kings, and batch ring swords. 
men hide 

The steel vile-veeking at their shiv'ring 
side; 

And dark-soul’d statesmen, troublers of 
their day, 

"l'ry, madly try, to scour the blood away— 

Ye fought notmCowards—your dark mur 
ders rise, 

And in your grave your fame in poison lies. 


And ye too, Daughters of the union’d 
Isles ! 
Your beauties burnish’d with the sweetest 
smiles, 
Your bosoms swelling with the purest 
flames, 
He your full love, your best affections 
claims. 
Proud meet him on your skies—’twas he 
laid low 
Th’ unsated sword of Virtue’s darkest foe; 
For virtue ay upbraids while vice ¢an feel, 
And ye the conscience which it cannot 
eal ; 
Aud the fell spoiler who o'er Britain hung, 
Denoune’d the charms your chasten’d lives 
have sung. 


Sweet and majestic, from the op’ning 


cloud 

Where gricf had hid her, pale Britannia 
trow'd. 

Her beauteous daughters silent gather 
round, 


And music sof:ly lifts her heavenly sound ; 
On chords etherial swells the glowing 
strain ; | 
All heaven resounds “ Britannia rule the 

main.” 
The joyous scene soon cheer’d the stream- 
ing eye, 
And triumph'd gengly o'er the heaving sigh. 
Bent on the Chief she glorious mov'd 
along, 
The anchog waving to the Cherub’s song, 
And tend'rest yearnings gleaming o'er her 
face, 
She clasp'd the hero in her fond embrace. 
All hail! she said, thou father of my 


les! 
sit . 
Whee wisdom triumphs, and where free- 

gom ethiles 


Psetr Ys 


Where pow’r leans swordless on the crm of 
law, 

And Nelson's thunder keeps the world in 
awe: 


Where virtue poises beanty’s tremblinedars, 

And honour burnishes the fearless he are. 

Come to my arms, renowned min) she 
cried, 

Come, live for ever by my sacred side ! 

Enough of fame sits oa thy eagle wing : 

© leave to others that their bards may sing; 

Come to my breast in thy new robe d- 
vine, 

And let me kiss the wound that made thee 
mine ! 

I saw thy early soul, strong, kind, and 

free, 

The hero prattling round the mother’s 
knee ; 

Or softly courting from thy father’s tongue, 

The truths sore bled for, and in triumph 
sung 5 

Those meekest truths shed from the lip di- 
vine, 

Which bid the mortal with the angel shine: 

Proud o’er thy growing fame | zealous 
hung, 

Each cheering accent glided from my 
_ tongue, 
While thou among thy young compatriots 

rose, 
Shield of thy land, and terror of its foes. 
Great in thyself, thy soul wak’d all its 
flame, 
No bolst'ring int’rest rear’d a fraudiul fame, 
‘Thy country woo'd thee, in thy pow'rs ¢- 
late, 
And on thy arm repos'd its mighty fate. 
But soon thou earn’d my unreserved smile, 
Thy guardian labours for my lovely Isle, 
Labours which on tine’s monstrous events 
rew, | 
And wet thy aiking front with bloody dew; 
They grew, thy glories grew, thou starry 
lord ! 
And Europe's genius rested on thy sword, 


O’er all the vast abyss, what sea, what 
shore, 
But heard, tremendous, thy dread cannon 
roar; 
But saw thy banner sweep the crimson d 
tide, 
And proudest navies sinking at thy side. 
Thy ee where thou conquer'd, where 
thou bled, 
Which threw thy timeless garland round 
thy head— 
Thyhundred battles fix’d thynation’s pow f, 
And shook ghast envy’s inmost lurid tow '; 
Frautic Ambition, with his poison’d dart, 
And murder’s bloody girdle round hisheart, 
Turn'd in despair his haggard face away, 
And left thy glory to its kindred day. 
(To be concluded ta our next.) 
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Tr ial of L ord M: fville. 6 l 7 


The Tartar of Loran Viscount 
MELVILLE. 
(Coutinued from p- 544.) 


Mr Roserr Writer to the Sige 
net, re-examined. 


BE gare orders to Mess. Mansfield, 
H Ramsay, and Co. to draw on Mess. 
Courts for two sums of foycool. each, and 
giso for cool) It: was on account of mo- 
nies at Mess. Coutts’s, on his brether Mr 
Alexander ‘Trotter's account. He said, all 
his private letters and papers were deliver- 
ed to the Managers from 1726 to 

Mr Mark Sprott, stock broker, was 
sworn und imterrogated by Mr Whit- 
bread. 

Did you accept the controul over the 
sium of £3,500]. India Stock from Alexan- 
der Trotter in May 1800, and under er- 
ders from him? | did.— Did yeu, in conse- 
quence of the intervention of Mr ‘Trotter, 
advance money for the India Stock, and 
other funds? I did—To what amount? 
‘The sum was about fiity-one thousand se- 
ven hundred and odd pounds.—On whose 
account did you make the advance ? It was 
for Mr R.S. Dundas.—Had you complete 
power over these funds in consequence ot 
such advance ? Ves, had—To whem did 
you pay the sard money ? "To Mr Alexan- 
der Trotter.— Did you receive a dralt from 
isord Melville to make the account even : 
The amount was gis. 7d. never 
did receive any draft from Lord Melville. 
Did you recetve a sum of money of about 
this amount, in any form from Lord Mel- 
ville? I did not. Did you receive such a 
sum of money from any one, to make the 
balance of the account even? I certainly 
did from Mr Alexander Trotter. Did you 
transact money business largely with Mr 
Alexander Trotter > T have borrowed mo- 
vey of him, and lent him money in large 
sums. Did you ever purchase navy and 
Victnalling bills, and other government se- 
curities for Alexander ‘frotter ? Ehave pur- 
chased navy bills—Were the bills so pur- 
chased for Mr ‘Alexander ‘Trotter ever ata 
cuscount? T do not immediately recoltect 
that they were.—Do you remember if Mr 
Alexander ‘Trotter borrowed any sum of 
money of you, in order to avoid selling his 
navy bills ? I remember his borrowing mo- 
ney of ne, bat for what purpose IT do not 
know. 

The witness cross-examined by Mr Adan. 

Had you atiy pecuniary transactions at 
any time with Lord Melville ? 
'fave you any acquaintance with Lord 
Melville? Thave a very slight one—Were 
“ou applied to by Mr Trovor to advance 


N ever 


money on the secumty of. gtock? Yes.— 
Will you state the particulars of that trans- 
action, as Well as you can recollect ? Lb oh- 
jected to different stocks that were prope- 
sed; a good deal of conversation arose, and 
Tat list said, would lend upon the 3 pet 
cents. It was upon account of the transac 

trons, resulting trom this conversation, that 
you received the balance mentioned t427!. 
tis. 7d.? Yes, it was. Had you any inter- 
view with Lord Melville during these 
transactions ? None whatever. Is the sock 
so alienated to you, disposed of or not? | 
cannot answer that question exactly, but | 
know it Was VERY LONG WINDED. 

(Uhe learned Counsel for the defendan: 
directed a paper to be delivered to the wit 
ness, and then proceed -d.) 

Is that your hand writing ? Ves, it is, 
Was chet paper written by you at the time 
of the transaction? Yes, it was. Exowune 
the paper, and see if it refreshes your me- 
mory with regard to the nepociation. 

(Che witness slowly perused the contents 
of the peper.) 

Were not these transactions exclusives 
ly on account of Mr Alexander ‘Trotter? 
‘they were on his account. ilave you any 
knowledye or behet that any other person 
was concerned in them? None whatever. 
You have no suspicion that he was agent 
for eny other person ? None. Had you a- 
ny knowledge, at the tume of the tratsac- 
tion, that the money advanced by Mer 
Trotter was public money ? Certainly no’. 
Have you any acquaintance with the con- 
nections of Nie Trotter, and do you know 
that many of them ore persons of respecto- 
bility and opulence ? 

the withess made some observations on 
the respectalulity of Mr ‘Proiter’s family, 
and of his connection with Mess. Coutts, 
fle was then re exumined by Mr Whit- 
bread. 

©. Do you recollect, or net, if you were 
ever told, that the money so advanced wa: 
for Lord Mlelvirile ? 

Nir Plomer objected to this interrogato- 
ry. The witness niay spesk to what de- 
volves within Lis own knowledge, but he 
Must Not in this Way eve evidence, as to 
what he conjectures, irom the information 
of others. 

‘The Hon Nanaze r ol ter ded, that this 
mode of exanumation necessanly arese our 

{f the cross examination of the Learned 
el; and to shewthis, he recited that 
the examination by Mr Adan, 
Which apphed to the guestion. He then 
remeated his own in erregatory, Which was 
sommewhet vanied when proposed by the 
j.ord Chancellor. 
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Q. Do you know, of your own know- 
ledge, if the money were advanced for 
Lord Melville, or not? A. T donot. Were 
you not desired to advance this money on 


Melville's security ? was mot. 


Ninth Dayym May 9. 


The Right Hon. Charles Bracee Ba- 
tourst and George Tierney, Esq. testified to 
the mode in which the business of the oflice 
of Treasurer was conducted during the 
time they held that situation. 

Mr Ailson deposed as to various transac 
tions in the Navy Office during the absence 
of Mr Trotter in Scotland. 

Mr James Gibson, Writer to the Signet, 
was called to prove, that the clause for the 
destruction of vouchers in the release was 
an unusual clause in such instruments in 
Scotland. 

Mr Mark Sprott was again called, and 
examined by Mr Whitbread. 

Q. Look at this book, Sir, and inform 
the Court, if, by refieshing your memory, 
you can tell us #€ you received the sum of 
tis. 7d. by a draft? A. received it 
in bank notes and odd cash, which i put 
into my pocket. 

(.A paper was hinded to the witness ) 

©. Is x signature to this document your 
hand-writing ? A. Yes it is. 

(This paper, when read, appeared to be 
a receipt of Mr Mark Sprott for 20,2021. 
4s. sd. as security for the advance of 

Q. Did the stock transferred into your 
name constitute a part of the security for 
the money furnished by vou? A. i presume 
i¢ wos, but | have no recollection of it.— 
Have you read that receipt ? Yes T have, 
but T have no more recollection of it thana 
child unbern, 

‘ross examined by Mr Plomer, 

QO. Had you any interview with Lord 
Melville in Scotland: .A. No. | never saw 
‘is shadow there. Did you see either of 
his sons there? No. [ never saw any of 
them, or had any communion with them. 

After some other wituesses were examine 
ed as to a few particulars less material, 

Mr said, The Commons, my 
Lords, close their evidence for the impeach- 
ment of Lord Melville, with this reserva. 
ton, that if any matters of importance 
shall come to their knowledge, tuey may 
have the Jiberty of producing further testi- 
mony.” 

Tent® Day — May v0. 

Afcer some additional evidence was first 
produced with respect to the appointments 
held by Lord Melville, from which it ap- 
peared that Lord Melville had been Keeper 
of the Signet in Scotiand ; he had ceased to 
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possess that Office, which was held by his 
son, Mr Robert Dundas. Similar evidence 
was adduced on the emoluments which his 
Lordship derived from the Offices of Keep- 
er of the Privy Seal in Scotland, President 
of the Board of Controul, Treasurer of the 
Navy, &c. The Managers also put in the 
Report of the Commissioners of Naval In- 
quiry, the Articles of Impeachment by the 
Commons of Great Britain and freland, 
Myr Whithread’s Message to the Lords, on 
presenting the charges, and such other do- 
cuments as were thought necessary in point 
ofform. After which 

The Lord Chancellor called upon the 
Solicitor-General to proceed. 

Sir Samuel Romiily then addressed the 
Covrt. He began by stating to their Lord- 
ships what had been the grounds of the 
Proceedings, and upon what circumstances 
the charges were established. Uhis was a 
duty whichhe consideredas due tothe Com- 
mous of England and Ireland, and even to 
the accused himself; for the character of 
the Commons was above the suspicion of 
their entertaining any personal hostility 
to the Noble Defendant: so far were 


they from it, that they could not, without 


painful feelings, contrast the situation of 
the Noble Viscount, whem possessed of 
} ow r, authority, and the favour and con- 
fidence of his Sovereign, with that in 
which he was placed at their Lord- 
ship’s bar, as a delinquent, étripped of all 
those advantages, and obliged to justify 
himself against charges of high crimes and 
misdemeanours.——But the Managers were, 
at the same time, awfully impressed with 
a due sense of the serious duties imposed 
upon th.m, and the responsibility of their 
situation, when they had, atthe same time, 
to sustain the digmty and character of those 
who sent them there, and to deal with jus- 
tice towards the individual accused. Inthe 
first place then, he would state what were 
the crimes of which the Noble Viscount 
was accused; afterwards, the nature of the 
evidence, as it applied tothe proof of them ; 
and, finally, how far he considered the 
charges to have been proved. ‘The crime 
was that ef a wilful violation of the law, 
in the breach of an act of Parliament, and 
the appropriation of the public money to 
his own purposes, both of which were, In 
fact, resolved into one and the same crime. 
It could be no hardship to be accused, tf 
the Managers went upon stubborn substan- 
tial facts. They charged him with the 
misapplication of 10,00cl.—the manner ot 
employing which, he had left them no 
ossible means of tracing. ‘The accused 

Pad no possible excuse for his conduct. 
When the law ordained that he should not 
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apply the public moncy, but for public pur- 
Poses, he received an additional salary, in 
compensation for not doing so. ‘his was 
the condition on which he held his office, 
and obtained an additional salary, and yet 
it was proved, beyond the possibility et 
contradiction, that he received the addi- 
tional salary, and, at the seme time, violated 
the condition upon which he obtained it, 
‘Yo wind up the climax of his criminality, 
it would be sufficient for him to mention, 
that this law, which he violated, was of 
his own production, as had been proved 
by the Manegers, who, this day, put in an 
abstract from the Journals of the House of 
Commons, from which it appeired, “ that 
the Right Honr Henry Dundas was 
one of the persons appointed to prepare 
and bring in the bill’’— Phe Managers, he 
observed, laboured under a peculiar dif 
ficulty m conducting this prosecution, as 
they had no other evidence to resort to, 
but the undestroyed accounts and letters 
of Lord Melville himself; and the strang 
est thing of all was, that even this evidence 
was objected to by his Counsel, who, in- 
stcad of endeavouring to afford any ex- 
planation, entered, on his part, a solemn 
protestation against it. Their Lordships, 
no doubt, would know how to appreciate 
this species of defence; for, in his opinion, 
the objections of Viscount Melville’s Coun- 
sel to allow the preduction of his own ac- 
counts, and of his own hand-writing, af- 
forded the most complete evidence and 
conviction of his cuilt. “The rules of law 
were not so much at variance with those 
of common sense, as to reject this proof ; 
for surely, the same documencs, which, if 
favourable, would have justified the ac- 
cused, must, when unfavourable, be allow- 
ed to operate against him. ‘The Learned 
Manager then went inte a long and cir- 
cumstantial statement of all the various 
accounts referred to iw the course of the 
comparing the official, with the bank ac- 
counts, from day to day, &c. The last 
that he dwelt upon, was, the declaration 
mace by Viscount Melville, in the House 
of Commons, that of all the sums of public 
money coming through his hands, as T'rea- 
surer of the Navy, none was applied to 
other than naval purposes, except the sum 
of to,ocol. and in what manner he em- 
ployed that, his sense of public duty would 
prevent him from ever disclosing to that 
House, or to any human being. Such a 
declaration, made in the face of the na- 
tion, within the walls of the House of 
Commons, and in the teeth of an act of 
Parliament, must, if submitted to, have the 
preposterous and monstrous effect of put- 
ting a public accountant above the fee, 
and superior to all responsibility. How 
was this mystery to be unravelied ? Was 


he authorised to do so by his Majesty, or 
by any other avthority superor to his 
own? That he did not deign to tell. In 
this there was no man possessed 
of public money for which he was not ac- 
countable. Ele, however, openly declared, 
that he would not account for it. ‘The 
Learned Gentieman then contended, from 
the evidence of Lord Melville before the 
Commiffioners, that he knew of the applica- 
tion of the public money to private uses by 
Mr ‘Vrotter. Ele then ca'led the attention 
of their Lordshyps to the propositiow mad: 


to Lord Melville, to apply part of the mo- 


ney lodged in the Bank te purchase Ind’ 
stock, but that his Lordship had indiynan:- 
ly rejected this proposal. But how, he 
asked, was this indignation followed up? 
In a very shore time, Lord Melville vgreed 
that Mr Vrotter should obtain a loan of 
money, for the purpose of enabling his 
Lordship to purchase the stock. ‘Phe stock 
was to be obtained, without any other 
security then the stock itself. Now, was 
it in the slightest degree probable that a 
person possessing such a knowledge of the 
world as Lord Melville, with the advan- 
tage, too, of a legal education, should for 
a moment suppose that money could be 
raised upon such security? or that any 
person would be such a fool as to lend mo- 
ney for a smal! premium to another, when 
that person was capeble of applying it to 
the same advantage as the borrower ? The 
Gentleman then commented upon 
the execution of the release, and the de 
struction of the verchers, for which neo 
reason could possibly be given. Pra Court 
case, their Lordships well knew, that if a 
party destroyed evidence, he was charred 
to the full extent that such evidence, it be- 
fore the Court, would have gone against 
him. ‘This point he pressed to the con- 
sideration of their Lordships, and conclud- 
ed his speech, by again calling to the at- 
tention of their Lordships, the ruin in 
which the country might have been involy- 
ed by the conduct of a man, to whom mil- 
lions of the public money were entrusted. 

‘the Lord Chancellor then inquired whe- 
ther any of the Managers wished to be 
further heard, and was answered by Mr 
Whitbread in the negative. 


Eleventh Day—May 13. 
THE DEFENCE, 


As soon as the Court was opened, with 
the usual formalities, the Lord Chancellor 
called on the Counsel for the Defendant to 

roceed. 
Mr Plomer then rose. Standing, he said, 


‘jn such a situation as he then did, he stood 


in need of all the candour and indujg ence 
thatthe House could possibly shew him, 
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asthe duty which he owed to the Noble 
Defendant, that High Court, and the Pub- 
lic, required all the energies that could be 
rossessed, by minds of more capacity than 
i¢ found himsclf possessed ef. It was 
true, indeed, that he was released from ap- 
prehensions, which, on ordinary occzsions, 
he might very justly entertain, as he was 
convinced the liberal and enlightened minds 
of their Lordships would not be suscep- 
tible of those injurious impressions, which 
prevailed amongst the generality of the 
public, by spceches and publications, pre- 
‘udging the cause which he had now to 
advoc.te. Their Lordships were, no doubt, 
sensible of the inequality of the parties now 
before then. The Commons came to the 
Prosecution, armed with all the power and 
vathosity which justly belonged to that 
important branch of the Legislature; and 
the Managers. besides being persons endow- 
ed with no ordinary share of learning, elo- 
ee industry, and ability, had the ad- 
“tional and important advantage of all the 
power, dignity, and authority, that the 
Commons of Great Britain could confer 
upon them: but he had, notwithstanding 
all this, the consolation and satisfaction to 
know, that their Lordship’s decision would 
be made according to the justice and me- 
rits of the case —He then adverted to the 
report of the Naval Commisssioners, which 
had gone abroad, and taken possession of 
the public mind, before the Noble Defend- 
aut could have even been awere of the 
injury which hie reputetion was sustaining, 
from the notoriety of the abuses which 
prevailed in the Cepartment committed to 
his management. 

After this, it was perfectly fit and pro- 
per that the public should have the mat- 
ier sifted tothe bottom, and know whe- 
ther the Noble Viscount, now upen his 
trial, had encouraged or employed them 
ior his own benefit or not.—However, be- 
fore this enquiry could be made, ane of the 
iurst steps taken, was to strike the Noble 
Viscount from the presence, councils, and 
confidence of his Sovereign for ever. The 
Noble Viscount was also stripped of all the 
oinccs, power, and influence which he 
mught before have possessed. Every ob- 
stacle that could have opposed itself to ine 
Ouiry was speedily removed, and witnesses 
were examined, from week to week. and 
From day to day : All the Noble Viscount's 
Papers and correspondence ransacked, and 
his private Wealings scrutinized in vain, 
for grounds of criminality. After stating 
so much, their Lordships must think that 
the Noble Defendant, instead of gentle 
treatment, had !een very hardly dealt by. 
But his accusers and enemies did not stop 
here; forthe Noble Defendant had further 
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to complan of an extraordinary, not to 
siv atrocious outrage to all justice and 
humanity, by infamous libels, circulated 
through all parts of the kingdom, with 
an astonishing degree of industry and acti. 
vity. ‘These libels were not only scatter. 
ed and disseminated abroad, to inflame the 
nunds of the peeple, but were even carried 
to the foot of the throne, and revirtered a- 
mongst the records of his Lordship s accu- 
sers Nay, they had gone so fer, as to pars 
an act of Parliament, to facilitate the means 
of bringing evidence against him. In thi 
manner was the natural purity and inte- 
grity of the minds of Seghiionee disturbed 
and prejudiced by libellous speeches, pub- 
lications, and proceedings of every kind.— 
Under all these disadvantages, he mus! 
once more observe, that he stood in need 
of their Lordships, utmost candour and in- 
dulgence. In what he had to addvess to 
them, he should net attempt to tread 
through the immense labyrinth of evidence 
and accounts referred to on the part of the 
Managers. He would not fatigue the at- 
tention of their Lordships by any such 
unnecessary repetitions, but he trusted that 
his omission » pm of the topics referred 
to in the opening or sunming up of the 
Managers of the Prosecution, may not ope- 
rate against the Noble Defendant 

‘Phe subject to which he had principally 
to call the attention of their Lordships, 
might be divided into two general heads: 
First, what regarded the transactions be- 
fore the passing of the act of Pariament 
for the ofice of Treasurer of 
the Navy; and, second, the transactions 
which happened posterior to the passing of 
that act. In fact, the sole charge agains* 
the Noble Viscount may fairly be sad t 
be the corrupt application of the public 
moncy ¢o his own use, and the declaration 
he made in the House of Commons, that 
he had diverted the sum of ro,oce!. which 
came into his hands as ‘Treasurer of the 
Navy, to other than naval purposes, but net 
to his own use or benefit, and that he ne- 
ver would disclose in what manner he hed 
so appliedit. Sth article chargec 
having transferred money fiom the Bank 
to any other place of custody, as a crime; 
and the corollary made upon,it was, th t tus 
transfer was for his own benefit and emo- 
lument. ‘The other article took his Lord- 
ship's havigg. destroyed certain accounts, 
as an inference of-his criminality. ‘I hese 
he considered 2s forming an outline of the 
whole of the charges. In all these proce ¢- 
ings, he observed, that whatever irregue 
larity or inattention to order might be 2p- 
parent, it would be for the judgment of 
their Lordships, whether they proceee- 
ed from corrupt motives, or the — 
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of converting these practices to his own 
emolumenr. But i what came out in evi- 
dence should amount to po more than that 
something still remained unexplained in a 


series. of twenty-four years transactions, 


he hoped their Lordships would pause be- 
fore they pronounced the Noble Defendunt 
guity of corruption, whose habits of life 
were weil known always to have exhibited 
every proal of carelessness with regard to 
money 

tion. Manager himscli ( Mr Whit- 
bread). who epened these charges, with a 
manly candour and hberality, which did 
him the hichest honour, dechired, that he 
“ believed Viscount Melville to possess a 
genercus spirit on ve gard to money, icap- 
able of being mtiuenced by the sordid prin- 
ciple of avarice.” Such a declaration on 
the part of an accuser, When coupled with 

he known h bits of his hfe, must render it 
incredible that he should, in this single 
stance, depart trom his usual character, for 
an object he never was attached to. 
Pisced as he was, in a situation, perhaps, 
of all others, the most hkely to elevoe 
the mind, filling, as he did, some of 
the most important offices of the State, be- 
lng at the same time one of his Majesty’s 
Principal Secretar es of State, President of 
the board of Controul over East India 
Affairs, ‘Treasurer of the Navy, &c it was 
net to be supposed that he could sink and 
let himself Gowa into so degraded a being 
as these charges would represent him to be, 
aed that for an object that it was impos 

sible he should ever be in want of; nor 
Would their Lordships, he was convinced, 
suiter it to operate to the defeudant’s dis- 
advantaye, if he could not, after the lapse 
of 72 years, produce witnesses to disprove 
every article of charge ; and after the prin- 
cipel witness was dead, whose testimony 
would otherwise serve to acquit him.—As 
to the first sum, the irregular application 
ot which was charged ayainst the Noble 
Viscount, it would be sulhicient for him to 
say, that it arose at a period when there 
Was no common nor written law against it. 
He might, in fall confidence, rest there; 
but he would not have the House to sup- 
pose that he was flying from the charge, 
or sheltering himself under the absence of 
the act of Parliament which afterwards 
took place. -So far from it? being a crime, 
for a public accountant to mike even the 
¥reatest temporary use of the public money 
to his own advantage, he would shew their 
Lordships, there was no law, no condition, 
ho, Not even any express or implied obliga- 
Lion against it. It was true, that his Hon. and 
Learned Friend the Manager who sume 
med up the evidence did not mych in- 
sist upon this point; but the honour- 


able Manager who opened the pro- 
ceedings, had boldly thre cown the 
gauntlet, and affirmed, this appli- 
cation was always a crime by which 
law was declared and sanctioned by the 
House of Commons. He, however, ccmed 
the existence of the law, and if there were 
any su h, it was incumbent upon them to 
shew it, as their Lordships knew very well, 
that no resolution of either House of Parlia- 
Ment, even supposing it to remain an full 
force, could have the effect ofalaw. This 
opinion of his was far from being new, as 
it was one Which, by some of the first: par- 
liamentary authority, was declared over 
and over again, in that very sonetuary of 
liberty (the Lfouse of Commons) which his 
Learned Friend (Sir 5S. Ronully) seemed 
tothink violated by the decl.ration made 
in it by Vise. Melville. All the arguments 
onthe other side would hive equally ape 
plied to every former pobuc accountant; 
but he was prepered to shew that ic was 
not then the law, was not now the liw, 
aud never was the law, that such applica- 
tions of the public money was a high 
crime and misdemeanour. He would even 
vo farther, and shew that the contrary was 
the law and had been so declared hy the 
ancestors and relatives, net only of mony 
of their Lordships, but of one of the present 
Managers, and that too in the sanctuery 
of liberty. 

He then went into a detail of the rume- 
rous instances, in which public account- 
ants had acknowledged that they appliud 
the publie money to their own advantage, 
and maintained thet they had a right to do 
sy, provided the public sustained no loss by 
it. He dwelt particulerly on the cose of 
the late Lord Liollind, who, when called 
to account for a balumce of no less than 
was so far from acsnowledging 
that he had no right to employ the balan- 
ces in his hinds to his own advantage, that 
he maintained his ripht to do so, and that 
he was ready to produce them, whenever 
called upon, for the service for which they 
were intended, any intermediate use he 
might make of them being a matter of in- 
difference to the public. What was still 
more to his purpose, that doctrine was as. 
sented to py the Minister of the day (the 
late Earl of Chatham ), and these two great 
men, who never agreed in any other pont, 
were of the sume opinion upon this. The 
resolution of the House of Cominons a 
eainst such applications, passed onthe 1¥¢), 
of Jume 1782, had newer since been acted 
upon,. but at all events could not have the 
form of a law epon the subject. Amongst 
the instances he stated in support of his 
proposition, was one in which a motion 


was made,in the House of Conimons. te 
oblige 
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oblige the Receiver-General of the land 
tax to pay in his balances to the bank, 
when one of their Lordships now present, 
but then a Member of the other House, 
was not ashamed to stand up in his place, 
in that sanctuary of liberty, aud oppose the 
motion, on the ground that it would be a 
hardship on the Receiver-General. Even 
a Right Hon. Gentleman, whose name and 
virtues, he was sure, would always be con- 
sidered with the highest respect in that 
House (he meant the late Mr Grenville,) 
when called upon for the balances of the 
public money in his hands, required two 
months to pay them in, which was tanta- 
mount to a confession, that he had been 
applying them otherwise than to the pub- 
lic use, for which they were intended. If, 
therefore, it were true that the Noble De- 
fendant, in this case, had been applying 
any sums of the public money to his own 
use, it would be a sufficient defence for 
him to say that they were always promp’- 
Jy, tairly, and honourably paid, whenever 
called upon for the public service; and as 
he had already shown, it was of little con- 
sequence, Whether heintermediately applic 
them tor purposes of profit to himself, or 
jett them: deposited in the Bank, where 
they could be advantageous or profitable 
tono one. With respect to the tc,occl. 
referred to by Viscount Melville, ia the 
House of Commons, it was a sum which 
never was called for, never was wanted, 
and which he need not have said any 
thing about, if he thought proper. He 
made no disposition ef that money, until 
his accounts were passed, and then he was 
at liberty to transfer it to any other branch 
of the public service he thought proper, or 
where it might be most wanted. Upon 
this subject, which had been emphatically 
dwelt upon, he must maintain that his 
Lordship was under no obligation, either 
Jegal or moral, of telling in what manner 
he disposed of it: —It was guite suflicient for 
him that to say the money had been paid. 
When called upon to make the disclosure, 
it must be remembered, that it was the 
call of an enemy, the call of an accuser, to 
convict himself of high crimes and misde- 
meanours. 

‘The Learned Gentleman then went into 
«legal disquisition of the obligations impose 
ed by conditions and compacts; and con- 
tended, that even if any such obligation 
did exist at any time, it niust cease as soon 
as the Noble Lord was out of office. Was 
it to be expected that he would make a 
candid cisclosure at the moment he was 
called upon to answer for crimes? If he 
was, let men talk no more of the liberality 
of British justice. Was it ever held to be 
3 Principle of law, that when a man was 


put upon his defence, silence should be in. 
terpreted as acrime? As far as he under. 
stood the law of England, a person accused 
had the liberty of making whatever an- 
swer he thought proper, or if he so chose 
to do, it was not incumbent on him to 
make any answer at all. ‘The charge of 
the Managers against the Noble Viscount 
was, that he had not told enough against 


-himseli, but he believed, that before this 


time silence was never held to be a crime 
in that or any Court whatever. If. then, 
it wos shewn that silence was never before 
deemed a crime, why was it held so now? 
Vhe reason was, that the Noble Deien- 
dant, in the dignity and manliness of his 
nature, spurned at any accusation unwor- 
thy of his character. ‘lhe only proots pro- 
duced in support of his criminality, were 
the suggestions of the Managers, and his 
own silence. He cendidly confessed, that 
he felt himself bound by honour, anda 
sense of public duty, not to disclose in what 
manner he disposed of the money; and 
was he to suffer for being influenced by 
such principles? was it to be deemed a 
crime, if, conscious ef being in the right, 
he cnose to carry his secret with him te 
the grave, and make himseif responsible 
for any consequences that may attend it? 
But, though the Noble Defendent 
dered himself bound by various ties to ob- 
serve this silence, sure the enlightened 
munds of their Lordships must easily suge 
vest circumstances, in which a high officer, 
seeing the country surrounded by nume- 
rous cuemies, foreign aud domestic, might 
find a necessity of applying a sum of money 
for a purpose different from that for which 
it was appropriated by law. Was it dull 
cult to devise uses in which such am apple 
cation would be meritorious, instead of cil 
minal? The Managers alledged, thet he 
made the app'ication corruptly, but of that 
they had not been able to produce a single 
tittle of evidence 

One of the Managers (Mr Whitbread) 
occupied some time in representing to their 
Lordships the impressions which this trans 
action made upon his own mind. The 
Hon. Gentleman, however, then went out 
of his way, and assumed the character of a 
Witness. He only stated, not the impres- 
sion which it made upon an_ unbiassed 
vund, but upon the mind of an accuser, and 
therefore not entitled to all the weight 
which they might otherwise give to him. 
The Hon Manager must excuse him for 
saying, that in the Supreme Court of Judi 
cature, Whitbread the Manager, and Whit- 
bread the witness, stood in very different 
characters. In opposition to those impres 
sions on the mind of the Hon. Manager, he 
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been clearly and positively disproved by 
two witnesses; and if, alter all the ingepui- 
ty and talents which the Managers could 
employ, and these qualities in them, he be- 
lieved, never to have been exceeded by any 
set of Managers ; if after all the most mt- 
nute researches into the official documents 
of the Noble Defendant, and even the me- 
morials presented to him; if, after ran- 
sacking all his letters and correspondence 5 
if, after the most laborious investigation in- 
to his private accounts, and most intimate 
and confidential relations in life, they were 
unable to trace out one shilling of the pub- 
lic money applied to his own private use, 
it would be most unjust and unreasonable 
not to infer, that he was innocent oi these 
charges. He then came to consider the ad- 
ditional articles exhibited by the Mana- 
vers, after the Noble Lord had given in 
his tirst answers, and said, that he did not 
want from them that candour of which 
they made so much profession, in givulg 
him time to put in a supplementary an- 
swer to this urticle; the Hon. Managers 
had made confusion more confounded. 
‘hey had stated in genergl divers sums, at 
divers times, on divers days, to charge 
upon him the eum of 26,0001. but they ren- 
dered it impossible for him to refer back 
to those divers days, and had included, in 
the ume of their charge, nine months 
of a period, when the Noble Lord was out 
of office. 

After all, however, he would ask, what 
did the proof brought on the part of the 
Managers amount to? It, in fact, came to 
nothing more than this—that Lord Mel- 
ville, after the lapse of twenty-four years 
of active and official life, was not able to 
account for every little item of the public 
money that came intohis hands. The Ma- 
nayers, after travelling over all the accounts 
from the Bank to the Treasurer of the Na- 
vy, and back again, had not, he contended, 
proved a single iota of their charges. All 
they could discover from their enquiries 
was, that money had been applied from an- 
Gor the head of one public service to ano- 
ther, so that all the time employed in these 
details was uselessly consumed. They shew- 
ed that money had been transferred, but 
they had not proved that he made any pro- 
hte by the transfer. It was corruption and 
profligacy that constituted guilt, but that 
could never even be interred by the trans- 
fer of money from one place to another. 
All the money they charged had been suf- 
ficientl y and satisfactorily accounted for, 
with the exception of two small sums, 
Which appeared to be placed to the Noble 
Lord's private account, at the bank of Mr 
Drummond ; and supposing, which, how- 
ever, he only did for the sake of argument, 


. 


that he should be unable to give any ac- 
count of these notes, yet, from the fauure 
of accounting for such a trifle, in the im- 
miense transactions of four and tweuty 
years, and it net having been proved that 
the Noble Lord made any private profit of 
his balances, nothing could be more uitar 
or illiberal than to draw from such a ftaidure 
an inference of his guilt. Could it be ex- 
pected that a Minister of State, constantly 
occupied in the most important public con- 
cerns, should direct much of his time in 
prying into all the minutenees of accounts ? 
Was it surprising that a man engaged in so 
many departments, connected with the pub- 
Le expenditure, should have a running ac- 
count of 2958). ad. at his banker's! In 
further corroboration of his innocence, it 
appeared. that ut a time when he was infor- 
med of ins having overdrawn his banker, 
he dit net help himself out of the public 
purse, but repaid the same, by remittances 
from his own fortune, in Scotland, though 
at the same time, and for ten months after, 
he had in his possession public balances, un- 
called for, tothe amount of 56,000]. As 
to the note, received by a draft from the 
bank, which had been paid to bankers in 
the city, where it had been sent in payment 
of a bill, it by no means afforded any 
thing hke the inference that was drawn 
romit. ‘Phey were not to enquire into 
such a circumstance there in the manner 
that an end on any occasion was resorted to 
for the detection of a forgery. It surely 
signified nothing, whether he sent this 
note, orany other that he might have taken 
out of his pocket, asthe amount of it was 
not found deficient in the passing of his ac- 
counts. "There was no more obligation on 
the Noble Lord than on his predecessors, 
notto keep the money where he pleased. 
The Hon. Managers also made it an aye 
gravation on the part of the Noble Lord, 
that he was the person who brought in the 
bill for regulating the office of ‘Treasurer 
of the Navy into the House of Commons, 
as if such) a circumstance was to be con- 
sidered as acrime. It was no high crime 
or misdemeanor in him to draw the money 
from the bank, and deposit it ut his private 
banker's or in his iron chest, whichever 
he might deem most convenient fur publ 
purposes, or for private security. Tie said, 
he was miserably deceived, if there was 4 
clearer case ever argued, than that Lord 
Melville's conduct, ia this respect, was not 
against the law; and if it was, the aci 
should not be suffered to remain im force 
one moment, as it would be a law of the 
greatest cruelty and oppression towards 
our seamen that ever was enaceed. ‘The 
noble Lord, he contended, could nor, w.th- 
out the greatest injwstice and hardship, de 
other- 
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24 
otherwise. The Managers contended, that 
the bank was the onl» place of deposit aus 
thorised by the act; that he denied. Up- 
on such a construction, the law could never 
be carried into effect. Uf there was only 
tool. to be paid to three or four different 

rsons, in warrant expences, nothing could 

> more embarrasing, thin to send each of 
them with a d.aught upon the Bank. 

Would it be practicable to pay such sums 
as 39. or less, to a sailor, when he came to 
demand it, by a check upon the Bank. ‘The 
sailor may. say, he did not know his way to 
the Bank; and if he did, he must, from dis 
ignorance of such transactions, be exposed 
tv innumerable tmpositions. A sailor's wae 
or mother also, when applying for a-qut- 
tance of a few shillings, must by the ssime 
interpretation be sent to receive thei trates 
at the Bank of England. He begeed their 
Lordships to consider, how such minute ac- 
counts, occutring every moment, could pos- 
sibly be kept by the Bank of Ragland ? But 
there was one observation, which must be 
decisive of the question. By an act of Par- 
Jiament, passed some time ago, all draughts 
for money, under the amount of twenty 
shillings, were declared to be illegal, and 
therefore the Paymaster of the Navy was 
precluded from the possibility of paying sums 
of a few shillings by drafts, and therefore 
must always be supplied with ready money 
to answer these demands immediately. 
The Noble Lord, he maintained, carried 
the act into execution in every point of 
policy, justice, and convenience. ‘Ihe ne- 
cessity forthe act was, that before it, large 
balances of money were left for payment in 
the hands of inkrior clerks, having only 
smali salaries, and it was not always easy 
to get these balances out of their hands. 
On these, and a variety of other grounds, 
which he argued at considerable length, he 
eubmitted to their Lordships, that the 
Noble Defendant was not guilty of any 
breach or violation of the law. 

The Lord Chancelior then informed Mr 
Piomer, that the Lords, being desirous to 
hear, with atcention, all he had to alledge 

i dehalt of the defendant, and perceiving 
that he was then nearly exhausted, by the 
strcuuous exertions he had made, weuid, for 
the present, adjourn the proceedings. 

Mr Plomer had then been about three 
hours and half upon his legs. 


Day May 14. 


Mr Plomer this ad.y resumed the defence. 
on the preceding day considered 
tiree of the articles, he now took a rapid 
view of the reniiining seven, distinguishing, 
os he proceeded, the nature and the extent 
of eack of them, and avplying co them the 
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_ He said, that the impeachment did nat 
in any part of it van weer any omission 
or inattention of Lord Melville, but the 
charge was of a much higher and more 
eruninal kind ; not what he omitted to do, 
but what he actually and personally did, 
It stated, that he was acquainted with the 
frauds, and for corrupt purposes confede- 
rated ard participated with Mr Trotter, 
and by that means committed a gross brea he 
of duty. "The sixth article occasioned the 
Learned Counsel to solicit the peculiar noe 
tice of their. Lordships, becagge the sub. 
ject of the books was so intermixed with 
the release, and because it was stated in so 
irregular a manner. First, the books of ace 
count were mentioned; then was introdve. 
ed the subject of the release; ayain the 
hooks were heard of, as if the release werd 
intimately connected with them, and the 
consequent destruction of all the pipers— 
ta the cighth article was the most singular 
and novel allegation, that Lord Viscount 
Meiviiie did obtain and receive a sum of 
22,0001 or some other lirge sum or sums 
of money, from Mr Trotter; and for the 
purpose of more effectually concealing the 
said advances of money, the books, ac. 
counts, vouchers, &e. were burnt and de- 
stroyed. The framers of this article had 
not even taken the pains to alledge, that 
these sums were drawn from the public 
money ; so that, for any thing that appesr- 
edto the contrary, this might be a loan 
from ove friend to another; and what 
high erime and misdemeanonr such a trans: 
action might constitute, it was for the in- 
genuity of the Learned Managers to ex- 
plain. 

The ninth, and concluding article, to 
which the Learned Counsel had occaston 
to advert (having already considered the 
first and tenth collectively), assigned two 
motives for the concurrence of Lord Mel- 
ville in the use of the public money; first, 
because Mr ‘Vrotter would act as his 
vate agent without salary; and, secondly, 
because he might receive advances for his 
convenience, from time totime. ‘These ad 
vances, the Hon. Managers contended, were 
totbe amount of from 10 to 20,cocl. and 
vere drawn from a mixed fund,. composed 
partly of private, and partly of public mor 
ney. This general view of the articles 
was consistent with the plan pursued by the 
Honourable and Learned Manager who 
summoned up the case for the prosecutions 
and he adopted this, because the applica- 
tion of his defence to the arguments of that 
Hon. and Learned Manager, would be 
more easily understood, and because the 
nature of the allegations themselves seem 
ed to point out this method as the most 
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these articles related to the same subject; 
first. they respected the means of applying 
the public money and the particular uses; 
then they adverted to the detendant’s know- 
ledge of such application to a corrupt pur. 
pose ; and then they concluded with the face, 
that all vestiges of proof were destroyed. 

‘he Learned Counsel hoped, that in 
this short outline, he had at least stated the 
charges fairly; and he admitted that the 
subject was of the greatest magnitude and 
importance. What he principally lament- 
ed was, that some ef the transactions were 
ut so remote a date, as to be beyond the or- 
dintry reach of the human memory, and 
the witness to them had descended into 
the grave. A part of the charges were of 
amore modern date, were more capable 
of having light thrown upon them, and 
they had the advantage of a living witness, 
who was himself a party, and who, ducing 
two days, had undergone examination be- 
fore their Lordships. 

The question before the Court was not, 
whether Lord Melville had placed au in. 
discreet confidence in Mer ‘lrotter, but 
whether he was guilty of those crimes; 
yet, who was this Mr ‘lrotrer against 
whom the public clamour had been raised ? 
Jn the year £786, or at the latter end of the 
preceding year, just after the death of Mr 
Douglas, Mr ‘Trotter was introduced to 
Lord Melville, to whom he had before 
been personally known. He was a gentic- 
man, stated to be not only of creditable, 
but of opulent connections, and the brother 
ofa pirtner in the firm of Mess. Coutts 
and Co. He was a man acknowledged 
by the Hon. Manager, independently of 
these transactions, to be in ali parts of his 
character, whether private or public, {ree 
from all imputation. Besides, he was in 
high estimation in the office, his probity 
had been repeatedly tried, he had a ready 
and comprehensive mind, and was peculiar- 
ly fitted for his situation, from a facility in 
arithmetical computation, in which his as- 
sistance wes very material to his Noble 
Employer. Whatever objeetion might be 
made on the part of the defendant to this 
Witness, none could be suggested on the 
contrary side; for there never was a wit- 
ness produced in a Court of Justice who 
had more cogent motives to establish the 
guilt of the accused. 

The Learned Counsel next took a com- 
prehensive retrospect of all the principal 
transactions, and counected them with the 


history of his Lordship’s political life— 
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He shewed that the Noble Defendant, in 
the generosity of his nature, had refused 
even the stipendiary emoluments of office, 
instead of indulying that eager desire of 
gain, which had been so falsely attributed 
to him in these charges Was the alle- 
gation of corruption supported by the evi- 
dence ? ‘This was the enquiry which was 
of most importance ‘to the honour of the 
defendant. How was it supported? Was 
it by the testimony of Mr ‘lrotter? He 
deposed in the most positive ternis, hot on- 
ly that Lord Melville was wheily igno- 
rant of any advantage drawn from the 
public momes, but that he was not even 
acquainted with any benefit Mr ‘lrotter 
himself derived from that source. Was 
this deficiency of evidence te be supphed 
by the hypothetical arguments of the Lon. 
and Learned Manager ? ‘There was no- 
thing left to support the charge but his 
yenuity, snd however successtul it mighe 
be ow many other occasions, it could not 
maintain these sevious charges before their 
Lordships. When the mmense variety 
of the items of his accounts, and when sums 
of such vast moygnitude were contempla- 
ted, mistead of being surprised at the msula- 
ted transactions wiach were selected, their 
Lordships woud ve astonished tha: more 
Numerous motters were not alledped to 
constitute new critves, during the Jong 
period that his Lereship wa eegaged in 
his ofhctul duties. ‘Phe present charges 
mught be considered as 

Karl nantes in gurgite vasto, 

and he trusted that they would be sunk 
for ever in the abyss. 

‘The Learned Counsel concluded with a 
solemn appeal to the justice of the: Lod- 
ships—bhey had a preat and unpertint 
duty to discharge, and they would fulfil it 
ina Way honeureble to themselves, and 
satisfactory to their country ‘The Noble 
Defendant had, during a period of tharty 
years, been actively engaged in the publit 
functions of hfe, and the greater p rt of 
this period had held very ostensible and 
dignified situations in the service of the 
state. He was now in the evening of life : 
he would soon descend into the valley of 
the shadow of death, and appear belore ae 
nether tribunal. He had the fullest reli- 
ance on the justice and wisdom of the 
Court before which he had appeared. ro 
its decision he should bow with perfect re- 
signation, and in the consciousness of his 
own integrity he should await ita centence 
with composure. 


be concided in our rest.) 


August 1896. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 6. 


ORD H#. Petty, in a committee, an- 

nounced hisimtention of abandoning 
the tax on private brewers for the pre- 
sent; at the same time he thought it a 
fair tax, as tending produce an equa- 
lization of the price of beer to all orders 
of the comniunity, and he certainly in- 
tended to bring it forward next Session. 
fn the mean time, as a considerable di- 
versity of 6pmion prevailed on the sub- 
ject, he should propose, in room of it, 
an addition of ten per cent. on the as- 
sessed taxes. 

Mr J#12/bam moved the third reading 
of the mutiny bil. Mr ex- 
pressed bis disapprobation of the new 
regu.ations introduced into it, as calcu. 
fated to abridye the prerogative of the 
Crown, to interfere with the functions 
of the other House of Parliament, and 
as unprecedented in any good.times, 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland argued 
that limited service was the most suc- 
cessful way of procuring men; and to 
suppose they could not judge of the ad- 
vantages of limited service, because they 
had not sustained the character, was as 
absurd as to imagine that a young vir- 
gin could not be acquainted with some 
of the blessings of marriage, because she 
had not before entered into that happy 
state. In the country of which he was 
best informed, the mem were not eb- 
tained by hanging a purse upon a hal. 
bert ; they took rational views of their 
situation, and on these formed their de- 
termination, With those Gentlemen on 
the other side, who had considered per- 
petual service so acceptable, he should 
be glad to hand!e such a weapon, and 
engage on the recruiting duty with 
them. What would be the arguments 
they had to offer to the generous youth 
of the northern mountains, who loved 
the wilds of which they were natives, 
because they were the favourite seat 
of liberty? “ Hasten with us (they 


must say) and resign your country, 
Evter the wide world, and forget the 
suil of vour birth. Leave your fathers 
and relatives to their romantic hills and 
tru tiul vales, for to them you shail ne. 
ver retuin”’ Such must be the invita. 
tion they must employ, But what 
would be the language to which he 
would resort ?—** Young men (he would 
exc.aiy,) the love of vour comntry clings 
about your hearts; filial duty, honour, 
and affection,are dear to you as eXise 
tence; vou revere the fraternal attach. 
ment, and will surrender none of the 
sacred obligations of domestic lie. I 
know vou wil despise all danger in the 
defence of these tond objects of your 
sNicitude: advance then with me to 
the field-of virtue and elory, and if you 
survive the conflict, vou shail return to 
the arms of vour relatives, and to the 
bosom of your country, covered with 
those laurels which shall command the 
respect, and the gratitude of your com- 
patriots,” 

With such an inducement, and such 
hopes, thousands would flock to the 
standard of their Sovereign ; nor would 
they cast * one longing lingering look” 
towards their native homes, until the 
war was terminated; for they would 
know, that if they presumed to relin- 
guish the scene of their duty, they 
would return to parents and relatives, 
whe would consider th: ir appearance 
amongst them derogatory to Scottish 
valour. When Gentlemen talked of 
the future and remote disadvantages of 
the plan proposed by his Right Hoo. 
Friend, they reminded him of a dispute 
regarding a Canal between Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, for the supply of coals. 
In one direction it passed through a vale 
without the smallest interruption, on @ 
perfect level, and the track through 
which it was to pass contained a supply 
of coals for three centuries : in another 
it was to be obstructed by sixty-seven 
locks, and to be elevated 750 feet above 


the surface of the sea, but the supply of 
coals 
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coals was sufficient for five centuries. 
It was a disgrace to the good sense 
of the country, that, like this Bill, the 


former channel had numerous oppo- 


nents. ‘The temper of the hardy Cale. 
donian, to whose bravery the vation had 
heen so often indebted, was little Known, 
Tell him to abandon the fond scenes 
of hts youth for ever, and he will retire 
tothe deep recesses of his mountains 
indulge the expectation, that he will, 
atter a term of peril and fatigue, revisit 
his domestic hearth, and he will accom. 
pany you round the globe. His wants 
are few, but without freedom nothing 
can satisfy his desires. His Lordship 
concluded by giving an English version 
ot Donald's three wishes—** and 
drink, aod snishan.” 

Gencral Tarleton acknowledged the 
bravery of the Scotch troops, which he 
had often ‘elt a pride in commarding ; 
and the Lord Advocate, in explanation, 
said he was sure the Scotch troops had 
as high a respect for the Hon. Geucrel 
as he had for them. 

Mr Johnson, Mr Canning, Mr Perci- 
val, Mr Rose, jun, and Mr 8S, Bourne, 
opposed the Bull. he latter moved 
an amendment, providing that no sol- 
dier should be discharged during a war. 
The amendment was opposed by Mr 
Whitbread, Lord H. Petty, Mr Fox, &c. 
and negatived on a division ; there be- 
my for it 1oz—against it 196. ‘The 
Bill was then passed, 


Monday, Fune 9. 


Bills were brought io for the inter- 
change of coin between Great Britain 
and ireland, aauu or assessing the pro- 
priciors of lands in Caithness-shire in a 
prop.ition ct the expence of making 
roads aed bridges in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

In a Commitee of Ways and Means, 
Loid Henry Petty moved a resolution to 
raise 10 per cent. on the amount of the 
Assessed Taxes. He proposed however 
fo ali wto persons having small incomes 
and large tamslies, a deduction of 4 per 
eent. for every chid alove two, on 
these taxes under the amount of go]. 
As fat as the ratio extended, this would 


apply to incomes up to the amount of 


one thousand, or between one and two 
thousand pounds. ‘This would embrace 
the whole of the exemptions that could 
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have been claimed on this account un- 
der the property tax, and besides, 1¢ 
possessed the advantage of being more 
tull, general, and permanent, the oX- 
emptions under the property tax being 
necessarily temporary. By this means 
he avoided all the inconveniences which 
would attend the gianting of such ex- 
emptions under the property tax ; and 
when he resisted the exemptions in that 
torm, he had some thing like the pre- 
sent pla vin comemplation, The resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr Fox then rose, to move a resolu- 
tion respecting the Slave ‘Trade.—He 
dwelt verv forcibly on the cruelty and 
injustice of this infamous and deg: ading 
traffic, pointed out the vanous artifices 
by which the unhappy natives of Afmea 
were entrapped First, by false ac- 
cusations of crimes; and, next, by de- 
lusive and untrue charges of witchcraft. 
He then ailuded to the conduct of Mc 
Pitt and Lord Sidmouth, while im their 
respective Administrations, The first 
supported av immediate abolition 5 and 
the latter, tho’ ve only wished it gra- 
dually abolished, ueverthcless entertam- 
ed the most complete abhorrence of so 
detestable atrace. It was now a long 
time since the first resolution had been 
agreed to, declarng that the trade 
should expire in r$co, and we were 
how inthe middle of 1806, and yet no 
step had been taken fo put an end to 
this most degrading commerce. The 
Right Honou: able Gentleman then 
moved a resolution of a general nature, 
so as to comprehend almost all descrip- 
tions of persons in its support. It de- 
clares the slave trade contrary to every 
principle of justice, of humanity, and 
sound policy, and, without pledging the 
fluuse to the manner or period of the 
abolition, declares, that they will, with 
all pessible expedition, take measures 
for that purpose. “Lhe principle of the 
trade was generally, with the exception 
of the Members tor Liverpool, admitted 
to be bad; but considerable diffrence 
of opinion prevailed as to the best mode 
of abolishing it. The resolution was 
agreed to by a mejority of 115 to a6. 
Mr Whilbertorce aiterwards moved an 
address to his Majesty, requesting him 
to concert with foreign powers the ne- 
cessary mears of aboltshing the slave 
trade ; which was carried without a dis- 
cussion, 
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Tiurscay, June 12. 

Myr Fox obtained ieave for a Bili to 
Prevent any ship trom out trom 
any portot Great Britain tor the Coast 
ot Atrica, for the purpose of taking 
Saves on board, unless such as have 
becn previously enpaved in the trade, 
or already contracted ter. 


Monday, 


. 


On the motion of Mr a 
Commutee was appoimted to inspect 
the Lords’ Journals relative to Lord 
Melville’s trial, Mr Fu ver gave notice 
of a motion on the subreet of the re- 
payment of Lord Melviile’sexpences on 
his trial, an expectation to that eciect 
having been held out by a Noble Lord 
on the other side. : 

in answer to a question from Sir TT, 
MMildmay, Lord distietly stated, 
that no regular exchange of prisoners 
had yet been agreed to between France 
and this country. The sum of 24,0001. 
was voted to Messrs. Chalmers ard 
Cowie, to indemnify them for the loss 
of a quantity of Swedish hervings in the 

Jaltic, 


Wednesday, June 38. 


The House resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Assessed Paxes Bll, 
Mr Vansittart moved, chat e bill should 
be divided into two par one part to 
allow the exemptions ri the Property 
"Lax, and the other to levv the 10 per 
cent. This motion was agreed to. 

Sir Sinclair rose,and atter adverte 

ing to the many mistortunes which had 
jately occurred in consequence of so 
many passengers being allowed on the 
‘outsides of stage coaches, moved that 
leave be given to bring in a bill to 
alter and amend the present act, and to 
reguiate the conduct of the drivers. 
Leave was granted, 


Monday, Furze 23. 


Lord H, Petty for leave to 
wring ma bill for better auditing the 
public accounts. Tle said that ¢:4 mil- 
Hons still remained unaudited: and in 
order to get through this mass, it is m- 
tended to consolidate the present exe 
stig Boards, and to add four Commise 
S10 ers. whicn will make the whole 
These are to form three 
The first, consisting of s Come 


Number xo 
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m! sioners, 18 to audit the current ag. 
Counts 3 the second, consist ing of 3 >Com- 
missioners, is to have the charge ot the 
accounts now under examination; and 
the third, aa consisting ot 3 Com. 
missloneis, is to audit those accounts 
that are entirely im arrear, end not at 
all entered upon. The Treasury ts to 
be empowered to direct the labours of 
these Commisstoners, a circumstances 
may require. None of them are to be 
replaced, in case of a vacancy by death, 
till reduced to five, without an applica. 
thon to Parliament. Some additional 
Inspectors are to be chosen fro m the 
Most meritorious hait-pav Commissaries, 
by which the hali-pay will be saved to 
the public. Every Accountart 1s to 
deliver m his aceounts aud vouchers 
every year, within three montis after 
the 31st of Decembe r, in each vear, so 
thatthe accounts will be henceforth an- 
nualiy balanced like those of a merchant. 
There are also some other subordinate 
provisions tending to tacigtate ihe au. 
diting of the accou..ts. 


Tuesday, Yun? 24. 


Lord Howick explained the measures 
which it was intended to propose for 
the benefit of seamen. “Phe cut-pen- 
sioners of Greenwich Hosp a are to 
receive from 7], a-vear to 15S}. ss. OTIS 
per dav, according to their we ants and 
merits —The disabled seamen on the 
chest to have a properiionsie advance, 
A provision to be made for a certain 
number of post-captains, masters and 
commanders, and other officers, who may 
be disabled in the service. ‘Lo defray 
this addition al e expence, cl, per cent. 1s 
to be taken from ail prize money and 
droits of rl. 138 gid. to 
Greenwich hospital, and 3h. és. Sd. te 
the chest. Resolutions to this eect 
were agreed to unanimous!y, 


Wednesday, June 25. 


Mr Warsittart obtained leave for a 
Pill to preventevasion of the Post-ofhce 
Acts, by the convevance of letters 1” 
brows paper covers by stage cu ches. 
On the second readin of the Militx 
Bill, Mr /Vindbam signitied that it was 
pot at present to extend to Scotland, 
but to be hmited to England. A motion 


for extending it to Scotland was negae 
tived by a majority of 76 to 
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Shouid wt be favourable, st would then 
be tor the House to cousider what 
suies should be adopted to render 
Vaccimaticn more ext nsively beneficial 
in this Country; and what tariner ree 


Friday, Juue 27. 

In a Comanitec, the Lord Advocate of 
moved a resviution, that it 
woud be extremely desiveabie ana ad- 
Vaniageous to the trade on the Scoica 
coast, that a Light House were erected 
on the Bell Rock, between the Friths 
e: Forth and Tay. ‘Lhe resovution was 
agreed to. ‘Lhe House also voted (july 
©) on the motion of Sir John Siuclar, 
tue sum of 25,000]. mor the erection of 
the said light house, on security being 
given tor repayment of the same. 


? 
Scotland 


Wednesday, Fuly 26 

Lord Howick called the attention of 
the House to a suoject of the deepest 
jaterest, although unconnected with po- 
hitical systems or parties—Vaceine Ino- 
culation; the discovery of which, he 
said, was one of the most important be- 
nehtswith which Divine Providence had 
ever favoured the genius and scientific 
industry of man; it was mide by Dr 
Jenner in 1777. By the patient and 
Vigilant experience of twenty years, 
that illustrious physician farther ascer- 
taincd and perfected it. In 1798, when 
its truth and inestimable importance 
had been, to his mind, fully established, 
he, with tree beneficence, published it 
to his country and tothe worid at large. 
After notigang its extension to every 
quarter of the globe, and the happy 
elects with which it had been attended, 
he lamenied, that in tins country, in 
whica the dise: ery orginal ed, the pro- 
gress Vac-ination had. been checked, 
part y prejudice, and partly by the 
aitifices interested persons; in Con- 
sequence of which, the aunua al deaths 
by Small pox, in London, winch had 
been r duced from 2821 to 613, had a- 
ristu to 168s. His Lordship sad 
he vould not now propose any thing 
€ompil sory on the-people of this coun. 
trv in favour of vaccination. But he 
would move the house to address his 
Majesty, “to direct his College of 
Physicians, to enquire into the state of 
the Vaccwe Inccu ation, and its effect 
cestroving the small-pox; and ore- 
port the evicence upon ths subject, and 
upon the causes which retarded the 
progress of Vaccination in the United 

ogdom that such evidence might 
be laid before parliament.” He hoped, 
that the evidence me be ready at the 
CemmMencement of the next Session 


$29 


watd ought to be granted to the man, 
who, by devoting lis mind, tor thist 
yeals, to the discovery, had become the 
author of such invelaable beneuts tothe 
present, and to ail suture ceneratious of 
mankind? The was unanie 
mously agreed tO. 


Friday, ‘July 

The House resolved into a Commit. 
tee of Supply, to take into consideration 
a message trom his Majesty, relative to 
making provision for the younger bran- 
ches of the Royal Family. Lord 72. 
Petty trusted there would be no hesita- 
tion in making adequate provision tor 
the remaining younger branches ot the 
Royal Family. Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, already provided 
for by the liberality of Parliament, had 
of course declined being included in the 
proposed arrangement, He proposed 
that the income of the other Royal 
Brothers should be increased from 

2,000]. to 18,000]. —That of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales from Goocl. to 
goocl.—those of the Princesses from 
succl. to 6200l.—of the Duke of Glou- 
cester from to rg,coole ‘l'o the 
Duchess Dowager of Gloucester, hi- 
therio unprovided for, it was proposed 
to grant goool.—-and a like sum to the 
Princess Sophia. The resolutions were 
unanimously agreed to, as were several 
others for pecuniary grants. 

A debate of some leugth followed ree 
specting the propriety of proceeding 
toa decision upon the charges agaist 
the Marquis Wellesley. ‘The Member 
who has brought torward the accusation 
(Mr Piul) thought it a strange thing, 
that atter every delay and interruption 
had been opposed to him by the friends 
of the Marquis in every stage of his en- 
quiry, they should now wish to bury 
so Vivlentiy to a decision, when the 
necessary documents and time w ere 
not allowed. ‘The friends of the Mar- 
quis complained of the hardshipof iving 
under charges of a criminal nature for 
alength of time. It was at length a- 
greed to postpone the consideration of 
the charges till a future dav. 

In a Committee, reselved that the 
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stamp duties on Lottery Office K-eyers 
do cease and determine, and that a 
stamp Caty of sol. be, in future, taken 
oa. ty every person who shali divide 
tickeis or shares in the Lottery. 


Tuesaay, July 


Te motion tor the third reading of 
the Amevican Intercourse Bil was op- 
posea by a number of members. The 
sure, they said, was deprecated vy 
the who merceniie interests of the 
country, as pregnant with the most de- 
siructh ¢ consequences to our trade and 
navigation, Sir C, Price moved, as an 
ame dment, that the third reading be de- 
icrred or three months; it was negatived 
UL, $5 to 30, and the bill was passed. 


a 


Wednesday, Fuly 9. 


I) a Committee of Supply, the follow. 
ing sums were voted— 
fot se Princess Sophia of Gloucester, 
i, per annam, and aturtber yearly 
gum of 2900!. uponthe death of her mo. 
the. forthe Commissieneis of Naval 
yiry, as aconpens.tion, 
‘Yo the © mmissicvers of Miliary En- 
quty the Vetermary 
Colleze rscol. 
In this Committee Lord Henry Petty 
stated, that the C. mmiusstoners of Mili. 
tary Inquiry had presented tothe House 
a Xepoit, now on the table, contaimme 
watters of high impartence, and which 
had id to the recovery of a large sum 
of public money, forthe whole of «hich 
the Preasury were in possession of se- 
enrittes, [Pims allud:s to an article in 
to. report «hich states, that Gen. De- 
lancy, the late barrack-muster geveral, 
hai charged one per cent. on all the 
debursements in his department, which 
coarge formed the sum of $7,cool. but 
which the Commissioners had disal- 
iowed in his accounts. —The money has 
eccordingly been repaid to the Exche- 
quer. | 

Mr Fiiedbam brought ina bill to re. 
gulate the rank of Office's in Yeomanry 
2nd Volunteer Corps. 
at first thought that a Captain of the re- 

ulars ought not to be conmanded by 
anv volunteer officer. Finding, how- 
ever, the feelings pt most of the volun. 
teer officers to be” agsinst this change, 
he had, in order to meet their ideas, ale 
tered his orteinal tatention ; and the 
present bili would declare, that Field 


ort 


He had, he said, 
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Officers of the regulars should not be 
commanded by volunteer officers; and 
as to regular officers below the rank 
of Field Ontticers, they would remain as 
at present. He further stated that there 
was no mtention of giving the regular 
Field Officers any command over volun. 
teer colonels, except in the case of the 
volunteers being called out to do duty 
with the regulars. 

‘The Princes’ Annuity Bill being 
brought up, Colonel ood said he took 
great shame to himself for sitting in the 
House the other night, when these an- 
nuities were voted, without saying one 
word on the subject: he thought that, 
atthe present time, when the people 
were paying 17 per cent. of taxes, this 
should not be introduced. The Royal 
Personages had acompetent allowance, 
and not only that, but they also held 
high military rank, while they contr. 
buted nothing to the burdeus of the 
state ; so their real ingome was nearly 
one half more thia theirnominalincome, 
Lord Temple argued that the augmen- 
tation Wes necessary, In consequence of 
the depreciation of the value of money 
since the annuities were first granted. 

Thursday, 

Mr iVindbam brousbt im a Bill to a- 
mend the ged of the King with respect 
to the pav of the Officers of the Milita 
and Army. The Bii provides, that an 
Increase Of pay shall be granted to all 
the Officers of the Regulars, but that 
the augmentation shail onlv extend to 
subalterns of the Militia. ‘The exclusion 
of the Superior Oilicers ot the Militia 
was strongly objected to, as entirely 
tering the constitution of that body, 
who, when embodied, were told that 
they were toreceive the same pay If 
every respect as the Army. ‘The Se- 
cretary at War, in reply, observed, that 
the pay was no obiect to the superior 
Officers ofthe Militia, who were men 
of fortune, while the Officers of the 
Army had no other means of existing. 
The Bill was read a first time. In the 
Committee on the Bill for regulating 
the rank of Volunteer Officers, a short 
conversation took place. General Zar- 
Jeton considered the Bill as degrading 
to the Volunteers, who, had they not 
been discouraged, would have been, by 
this time, in a transcendant state of dis- 
cipline, and he would have bad no hest- 


tation in'mixing 10,009 of them with 
the 
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the same number of the regulars and 
militia; his only apprehension wou!d 
have been, that they would have been 


tov eager. He also mentioned the 
names of many gentlemen, who had ser- 
ved abroad in the army, and now served 
as ollicers in the volunteers, who, of 
necessity, must be degraded by the bill, 
as they would be put under the com- 
mand of junior officers of the line. 


EAST INDIA BUDG 


‘The House went into a committee on 
the bast India accounts. 
Lord Morpeth stated, that it was now 
his dutv to submit to the consideration 
of or Committee a general and com- 
parative view of the situation of the 
Fast t Indi ta Company on an average otf 
three years. In the course ot this 
statement he shoutd have occasion, pre- 
ty much at length, to refer to the esti. 
mates,to the various revenuechaiges, to 
assets at home the and abroad, to the 
dvits at home and the home accounts, 
atc lastly, to contrast the assets at home 
with the debts and assets abroad. Hs 
hip entered nto 4 and Most 
Jaborious statement, for a comprehen- 
sive View of which we refer our readers 
to the following general comparison of 
and assets 

General Comparison of Debts and Assets. 


Increase of debts in India £. 2,666,984 
lacrease of debts at home 1,233,331 


Total increase of debts 
ase of assets 
n India, - £. 1,833,730 
rie rease of assets 
at home 1,27339273 


> 


39107,643 
Net increase of 

balance atCh. 

na and St 4 


lena 443,478 


Total increase of assets 

Deducted from the in- 
crease oi debt, will shew a 
deterioration to have tak- 
en place on the whole con. 
cern in this view, during 
the years 1803 4 abroad, 
and 1894-5 at home, to 
the amount of - - 


Amount received in In- 
dia, and included im the 
quick stock there, dated 
April which 
formed part of the cargocs 
aileat outwards, mn the as- 
sets athome. £. 583,209 

Goods in the 
export warchou- 
ses in India on 
the of April 
arrived in 
England, and in- 
cluded im the as- 


setsai home, - 43,619 
626.048§ 
The amount of the dete- 
rivration will then be - - £.966,152 


‘Lhe assets at home exhibit an in- 
crease in value curing the vear tu the 
sum of 442 192. from the insertion of 
the amount of the claims of the com- 
pany on the public, it having been cal. 
before it was under the consi 
devation of Varhament, this branch 
oi the concern is under exeminauion u- 
poo poincip.es cecommended by a 
mittce of the of Commons, which 
will lessen is amount, a further coms. 
devable adjustment wall hereatter be re- 
quisite. His Lordship lamented the de- 
ter oration in the funds of the company, 
but contended, that as peace in India 
Was now established, there was little 
doubt that every difficulty ffecting the 
Company would be speedily got over. 
At er dwelling on these points, and en- 
larging on the general statement, his 
Loiuship concluded by moving his resu- 
lutions, which were agreed to. 


Friday, July 11. 


Mr Vensittart brought im a bill for ine 
vesting the estates and property of Alexe 
Houston and Co. in certain “Trustees, 
forthe repayment of a loan advanced 
by G ae for repatiing devasta- 
tions committed by the enemy in Gre- 
nada. Me Uaker having expressed 
some doubts respecting the employment 
of the money, Mr Maedowail stared, 
that he had succeeded hiv tather in hos 

connection with tle house of Huston, 
and thatsince 18900 he had made every 
exertion iquidating the deb: in the 


manner now proposed, but his efforts had 
been 
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been rather obstructed than seconced by 
the Las Onicers of the Crown in Scct- 
land. Ele should take the first oppor- 
tunity of jaying a full statement of the 
trarsactions beiore the House and the 
public. 

Mr WVActiread gave notice of a mo- 
tion, to be made early in the next Ses- 
sion, ** to revise and amend the act of 
the asth ot the King, for reguiating the 
oflice oF Treasurer of the Navy.” ‘This, 
lic said, Was rendered necessary by the 
recorded opimigéns ot the Judges on a 
late impeachment. 

Sit H. Mildmay rose, to call the atten- 
tion of the House to tie merits and ser- 
vices of the vounteers, upon which he 
expatiated for some time, and cunclud- 
ed bv moving, ** Vhat this House does 
highly approve and grateiwiy acknow- 
ledge the meritorious services so 
nentiy displaved by the Volunteer 
Corps, and that it Coes think it neces. 
sary to record its decided ovinion, that 
the due encouragement of the zeal aud 
patriotism of these corps is essential to 
their discipline and the maintenance of 
their establishment. 

Mr Dent seconded the motion. It 
Was supported by Sir R. Milbank, 
General Phipps, Mr Fuller, Mr Banks, 
Sar Robert Williams, Mr Walberforce, 
General Tarleton, Mr Percival, Mr 
Canning, Lord Castlereagh, &c. Lord 
Ossu/stone moved the previous, question, 
which was supported by Mr Windham 
and Lord Howick. Mr Sderidan made 
an animated speech in favour of the vo- 
lunteers, but could not altogether ap- 
prove ot the wording of the motion. 
He tairly acknowledged that he was at 
variance with his Right Hon. Friend 
(Mr Wrmdham) upon the whole of his 
military arrangements. I wish,” said 
Mr S. * distinctly to be understood, 
that with regard to the volunteers, I 
never shall vary my sentiments. | did 
before move the thanks of the House to 
that meritorious body, and in so doing 
I gave them a pledge of the spirit in 
which I would support their interest, 
character, and dignity. If, Sir, they de- 
served this matk of public feeling mere- 
ly for the promptitude with which they 
stept forward for the cefence of the 
State, how much higher are their claims 
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to merit, when they have done that seg. 
Vice which they only intimated a dis. 
position to periorm Wath respect to 
the drill serjeanis, and some other minor 
matters of regulation, it may be eligible 
to leave those in the care to w hich such 
subjects are officially committed. But 
I think that the Reports of the Military 
Inspectors have becn treated with a de- 
gree of levity which is neither candid 
nor decent. Sir, it is a fact most noto- 
rious, that noth ng mace so strong an 
Impression ov the French Goverament, 
during their designs upon this 
country, as the euergy manitesied by 
the volunteers: the effect was equally 
felt by Bonaparte and his Minister Val. 
leyrand 3 they saw with mortification, 
that the nation would be indebted tu 
Incepeudence to its valour. The 
people of Lugland did not prostrate 
themselves and petition the Sovereign, 
*O King, hirevsas anarmy, and we shall 
be protected,’ but they took the wea. 
pon into their own hands, to weild i 
in thei own cause.” 

Ne Shertdan concluded by proposing 
that the original motion should be thus 
ainended—** That the thanks o: tre 
House be given to the several corps oi 
yeomanry and volunteers, torthe promp- 
titude and zeal with which they have 
stood forward for the defence ot the 
country inthe moment of public dan- 
ger.” Atter a long debate, the previous 
question was carried by a majority oi: 
7510 4:. 

Mr Sheridan then urged the necessity 
of a declaration of the sentiments of the 
House with respect to the volunteers, 
as the best means of removing those 
Suspicions and jealousies which had ot 
late appeared among them. He con- 
cluded by moving— 

“That this House continues to re- 
tain its cordial sense of the zealous ex- 
ertions of the several corps of Yeomanry 
and Volunteers of the United Kingdom, 
associated for the defence of their coun- 
trv, and doth highly approve the perse- 
Verance and patriotism they so eminent- 
ly displaved in continuing to be associa- 
ted tor that object.” 

Upon this also Lord Howick moved 
‘the Previous Question, hich was 
med by a majority of 69 to 39. 
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Historical Affairs. 


Irary. 


‘TIE. London Gazette of the 2oth 
July, contains dispatches from Sir 
Sidney Sunith, giving an account of his 
rations since he took the command 
at id ily. Were they less worthy of 
himself, we should be held inexcusable, 
ced we preseot ina mutilated or abridg- 
ed form any thing fom the pen of the 
heroic defender of Acre—the interest- 
ing histor.an of its slege—the couquevor 
of Bonaparte. ‘he dipatches are ad- 
dressed to Lord Coiling wood, and are as 
totlow :— 


Pompee, at anchor off Sealia, May 24. 


“My Lord,—I arrivedat Palermo in 
the Pompee on the 21st of last month, 
and took on me the command of the 
squadron, I tound things in the state 
that may be well imagined on the Go- 
Vernment being displaced from its capi- 
tal, with the loss cr one of the two 
hingdoms, and the dispersion of the 
army assembled in Calabria. ‘The ju- 
cicious arrangement made by Captain 
Sotheron of the ships, and the position 
ot the British army under Sir John 
Stuart at Messina, had, however, pre- 
vented further mischief. 

had the satisfaction of learning 
vat Gaeta still held out, although as 
t without succour, from a mistaken 
idea, much too prevalent, that the pro- 
cress of the French armies is irresistable. 
it was my first care to see that the ne- 
cessary supplies should be safely con- 
veyed to the Governor; and I com- 
muricated to his Serene Highness (on 
the breach battery, which he never 
quits) the assurance of further support 
to any extent within my power, for the 
maimtenance of that important tortress. 
‘Things wore a new aspect immediately 
on the arrival of the ammunition; the 
redoubled fire of the enemy with red-hot 
shot into the Mole (being 
with redoubled vigour) did not prevent 
the landing ot every thing we had 
brought, together with tour of the 
Exeellent’s lower deck guts, to aawer 
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this galling fire, which bore directly on 
the landing place. 

“A second convoy, with the Intre- 
nid, placed the garrison beyond the im- 
mediate want of any thing essential, and 
the enemy trom advancing his nearest 
approaches within 250 yards, was re-. 
duced to the defensive in some dearce 
dreading one of those sorties which the 
Prince of ficsse had already shewn him 
bis garrison was equal to, and which 
was became a much saler operation, 
now that the flanking fire oferght Nea- 
polittan gun boats, J had brought with 
me, 10 addition to four his Highness had 
already used so successfully, would co- 
ver it, even to the rear of the enemy's 
trenches. Arrangements were put in 
train for this purpose, and according to 
a wise suggestion of his Serene High- 
ness, Measures were taken for the em- 
barkation of a small party from the ger- 
rison to land 1 the rear of the enemy's 
batteries to the northward. 

** | contided the execution of the 
naval part of this arrangement to Capt. 
<ichardson, of his Mafesty’s ship Juno, 
puting the Neapolitan frigate and gun 
boats under his orders. His Serene High- 
ness possessing the experience of Euro- 
pean w arfare aud a most firm mind, hav- 
ing no occasion for turther aid on thespot, 
J telt L could quit the garrison without 
apprehension for its safety in such hands, 
— the present means of defence, and 
t I could best co-operate with him 
wing some of the attacking force 
of for the defence of Naples. I ac- 
cordingly procesdes thither, with the 
Pompe, Excellent, Athemenne.and In- 
trepid. 
* The enemy’s apprehensions of at- 
tack occasioned them to convey some 
of the battering train from the trenches 
before Gacta to Naples. The city was 
i.juminated, on account of Joseph Bo- 
napaite proclaiming himselt King of the 
‘wo Sicilies '—The junction “of the 
Eagie made us five sail of the line, and 
it would have been easy for their fire to 
have interrupted tious ceremony and 
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shew of festivity ; but I considered that 
the unfortunate inhabitants had evil 
enough on them; that the restoration 
of the capital to its lawful Sovereign 
and its fugitive inhabitants would be no 
gratification if it should be found a heap 
of ruins, ashes, and bones; and that, as 
i had no force to jJand and to keep or- 
der, incase of the French army’ reticing 
to the fortresses, I should leave an opu- 
Jent city a prey to the licentious part 
of the community, who would not fail 
to profit by the confusion the tlames 
would occasion. Nota gua was tired ; 
but no such consideration operated in 
my mind, to prevent me dislodging 
the French garrison from the island of 
Capri, which,from its situation, protect- 
mg the coasting communication south- 
ward, was a great object for the enemy 
to keep, and by so much one for me to 
wrest from him, I accordingly sum- 
moned the French Commandant to sur- 
render. On his non-acquiescence, I di- 
rected Capt. Rowley, in his Majesty's 
ship Eagle, to cover the landing of ma- 
rines and boats crews, and caused an 
attack to be made under his orders, 
‘That brave officer placed his ship judi- 
cious!y, nor did he open his fire until 
she was secured, and his distance mark- 
ed by the effect of musketry on his 
Quarter-deck, where the ist Lieute- 
nant, James Crawley, fell wounded, and 
a seaman was killed; although Capr. 
Rowley regretted much the services of 


that meritonous officer in such a criti. 


cal moment, he has since recovered, 

** An hour’s fire from both decks of the 
Eagle, (between nine and ten o'clock) 
with that of two Neapolitan mortar 
boats under an active officer, Lieut, 
Rivera, drove the enemy from the vine- 
yards within their walis; the marines 
were landed, and gallantly led by Capt. 
Bunce; the seamen, in lke manner, 
under Lieutenant Morreil of the Eagic, 
and Lieut. Redding of the Pompee, 
mounted the steps; for such was their 
road, headed by the officers, nearest tothe 
narrow pass by which alone they could 
ascend, Captain Stannus command. 
ing the Athemenne’s marines gallanr- 
ly pressing forward gained the heights, 
and the French Commandant fell by his 
hand. [his event being known, the 
enemy beat a parley ; a letter from the 
second in command claimed the terms 
offered, and a capitulation wes s'gncd, 
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and the garrison allowed to march out 
and pass over to Naples with every ho. 
nour of war, atter the interment of thei 
brave Commander, with due respect, 
We thus became masters of this impor- 
tent post. “The enemy not having been 
ailowed time to bring two pieces ot 
heavy cannon, with theirammunition,to 
Capri ,the boat containing them, together 
with a boat loaded with timber, ior the 
constructionof gun boats at Castellamare, 
took refuge at Massa, on the main land 
Opposite to the island, where the guard 
had hauled the whole upon the beach; 
I detached the two mortar boats, and a 
Gaeta privateer, under the orders o1 
Lieutenants Faliverne and Rivera, to 
bring them off, sending Mr Willams, 
midshipman of the Pompee, from the 
squadron, on purpose to let the Neapo- 
litans have thecredit of the action, which 
they fairly obtained; for, after dislodg. 
ing the enemy from a strong tower, they 
not only brought otf the boats and two 
thirty-five pounders, but pow der (twen- 
ty barrels) from the magazine of the 
tower, before the enemy assembled i. 
force. 

** The projected sorties took place on 
the 13th and ysth in the morning, in 
manner to reflect the highest credit 
the part of the garrison and naval force 


‘employed. ‘The covering fire from tie 


fleet was judiciously directed by Capts. 
Richardson and Vicuna, whose: conduct 
on this whole service merits my warm- 
est. approbation. inclose Captaia 
Richardson's two letters, as best detai'- 
ing these affairs, and a list of the killed 
and wounded on the rth, 

“On the roth ult. the boats of the 
Pompee, under Lieut. Beacroft, brought 
out a merchant vessel from Scalvutre, 
near Salerno, althoagh protected by 4 
heavy fire of musketry. 

“© On the 23d, obtaining intelligence 
that the enemy had two 36 pounders!" 
a small vessel on the beach at Sealia, I 
sent the Pompee’s boats in for them. 
But the French troops were too weil 
posted im the houses of the town [oF 
them to succeed without the cover 0! 
the ship. I accordingly stood in with 
the Pompee, and sent a fuessage to the 
inhabitants to withdraw which being 
done, a few of the Pompee’s lower deck 
guns cleared the town and neighbourit, 
hills, while the launch, commanded b¥ 
Licut, Mouraytian, with Capt. 
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‘he marines, and Mr Williams, drove 
the French, with their armed adherents, 
from the guns, and took possession ot 
the castle andof them. Finding, on my 
landing, that the.town was tenable 
against any force the enemy could bring 
against me from the nearest garrison, 1m 
a given time, I took post with the ma- 
vines; and, under cover of their post- 
tion, by the extreme excitions of Lieut. 
Carrol, Mr Ives, master, and the petty 
officers and boats’ crews, the Quns were 
conveved to the Pompee, with twenty- 
two birrels of powder, 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed ) W. Sipney 

Accompanying the above dispatch 
are the correspondence which passed 
with the commanders at Capri, the ca- 
pitulation, and Capt. Riechardson’s ac- 
count of the two sorties trom Gaeta, in 
substance as follows :-— 

The object of the first sortie (on the 
13th of Mav) was to destrov a battery 
of four guns, which the enemv had 
erected on the Point of La Madona 
della Catterra. Sixtv men from the 
garrison were emba:ked in four fishing 
boats, and landed undiscovered in the 
rear of the enemy's work. ‘The enemy 
Hed, and before they could retum with 
a reinforcement, the guns were spike, 
the carriages destroved, and the troops 
re-embarked without loss. ‘Lhe second 
sortie took place on the rsth of May. 
{t was covered bv the English and gNea- 
politan gun-boats, in three divisions, 
and was completely successful, 
Neapolitan troops drove the enemy out 
of their trenches, carried the Serapo 
battery, spiked the guns, and returned 
tnto the garrison with little loss, carry- 
ing with them a Captain of engineers, 
and several other prisoners. ‘Ihe loss 
ot the garrison is not known, ‘The 
boats had four men killed and five 
wounded. ‘The enemy must have suf- 
tered considerably, as more than 100 
muskets were brought in. On the night 
of the sth of June, the boats of the 
Apollo frigate brought out of the Gulph 
of Larento a French brig, laden with 
SIX brass 24-pounders, with their shot 
and carriages, intended for the new bat- 
teries of the Pharos. She was gallantly 
carned under a heavy fire of musketry, 
aided by a large field piece. We had 
enly one man wounded, ‘Ilre casual- 
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ties at the taking of Capri were, Tyieut. 
Crawley, ot the Megle, tour seamen, and 
SiX Marines Woundsd ; one seaman and 
one marine Killed. 

Notwithstanding, all the 
supplies and assistance attorded by the 
Briush tieet, the gallant garrison ot 
Gaeta has been at length under the ne- 
cessity of capitulating to the French ar- 
my ubder Massena, alter a most noble 
defence of ive months agamst an army 
of 16,090 men, Foreleven days the to: - 
tress was battered by 125 pieces of hea. 
Vv artillery, which desiroved a great 
part of the town, and ettected two prac- 
ticable breaches. On the rath ot july, 
while the brave Governor, Prince Fre- 
derick ot Hesse Poillipstall, was giving 
directions on one of the batteries, he 
was so severely wounded bv a splinter 
trom the wall, as to oblige bim to relin- 
quish the command, and to be carried 
ov board an English trigate in the bay 
tor surgical assistance, Col, Francesco 
Holz, the next in command, finding 
the piace no longes tenable, proposed a 
capitulation, which was readily granted, 
and on the roth, the garrison Cabour 
r3co men) embarked ju transports tor 
Palermo, with ther arms, eight field 
pieces, and provisions for ;o davs, and 
engaging not to serve against or 
ber allies during one year and a day. 

Massena’s army, atter the surrender 
of Gaeta, was ordered immediately to 
Calabria, wheie we are informed the 
misurgents were stil im considerable 
torce. Lhey bad been supported by a 
body of English troops, which landed 
in the bay ot Kuphemnia, and the Preach 
troops under Gens, Regnier and Ver- 
dier were not strong enough to attack 
them, 

‘The new King Yofeph made his pub- 
hie entry into Naples on the 2oth May, 
guarded by a strong body of Frenct 
troops, intantry and cavalry. It does 
not appear that he finds his royal per- 
son iu periect security among his new 
subjects. Almost all the principal no- 
bility have been banished out of the 

Kingdom, and their estates confiscated, 
Many ot those had previously accom- 
panied the royal family to Sicilv. “The 
celebrated Cardinal Ruffo and his fami 
ly have been lhkewise exiled. Hisemi- 
nence went to Rome, where he hada 
long conference wath the Pope. 
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Our army in Sicily has bern reimfor- 
ced by the regt. from Malta, and 
the 7Sth from Gibraltar, It now con. 
Sists Of 10,000 men, and Sir John Siuart 
15 also raising a Sicilian Regiment. Sir 
John, in General Orders, highly praises 
the general good conduct of the Army, 
but laments, that, in some instances, in- 
ebriety (induced by the cheapness of the 
wine,) had betrayed some of the men 
into excesses, every instance of which 
lic threatens to punish with the utmost 
rigoure Two soldiers having resisted 
their serjeants in the execution of their 
cuty, and fired at and killed one of 
them, they were both executed on the 
sea shore, in presence of the whole line. 

On the agth of June, a large convoy 
from Ireland, with the Hanoverien bri- 
gade on board, and the Chiffonne frigate 
from Portsmouth, with Gens. Sir John 
Moore, Sherbrooke, and Mackenzie, 
arrived at Gibraltar. And on the sth 
of July, the frigate with Sir Jobn Moore, 
and several transports with De Roll’s 
German regiment, which has been lon 
quartered in that garrison, sailed lke- 
wise for Sicily. 

Catraro.—The occupation of the 
Mouths of the Cattare by the Russian 
army (as stated in our Mag. for May) 
has occasioned much altercation among 
the parties. The Emperor of Austma 
has been so beset by the threats of 
Bonaparte, that he has imp!ored the 
Umperor Alexander to evacuate the po- 
sition, that it may be delivered to the 
Fieach, wn terms of the treatv of Pres- 
burg. This we understand the Empe- 
ror of Russia has agreed to do, in order 
to relieve the former from the danger of 
another war, On the i7th of june ac. 
cordingly, a body of Austrian troops 
sailed from Trieste under Gen, Belle- 
Kade to take possession, and to deliver 
it up tothe French army in Da!matia. 
On their passage they were met bv the 
Russian and English squadrons c:uizing 
the Adriatic, who informed the Au- 
strian Commander, that they may put 
back again, asthe port would not be 
delivered up, in cunsequence of the 
Greeks and Montenegrins having joined 
the Russians, and insisted on retaining 
possessicn. Bellegarde disembarked 
Ins troops on the islands of Curzola and 
Lessina, and sent intelligence to his 
court. We learn that the French am- 
bassador at Vienna had agreed that 
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Austria should take no further steps 
towards disposs-ssing the Russians of this 
position trusting, we presiuc, that 
by the treaty of peace betwixt irance 
and Russ'a, the evaguation of the post 
will be stipulated tar. 

In the mean time, the French army 
in Dalmatia, under Gen. Lauriston, oc- 
pied Ragusa: And the French official 
Journal gives a long detail of the ope- 
rations in this quarter. It states in 
substance, that in the month of June 
a Considerable body of Russians disem- 
barked at Cattaro, and were joined by 
10,000 Montenegrins. General Lauris- 
ton, who had only 2000 men to oppose 
them, shut himself up in Ragusa, wich 
was invested by the united force of the 
enemy. The siege continued for nearly 
three weeks, but was at length raised by 
Gen. Molitor, who advanced with a 
considerable force, attacked and routed 
the Montenegrins; forced the Russians 
to retreat to their ships, and took 20 
pieces of cannon, six mortars, a number 


g of carronades, and a great queitity of 


ammunition, and all this with the loss 
of only two killed and” seven wounded, 
During the siege, the Montenegrins are 
stated to have committed the vst 
Creadful barbaritics on the inhabitants 
of the Province of Ragusa. ‘ihe Ollie 
cial account of these operations contains 
2 tacit reproach on General Bellegarde 
and the Austrians, for having quictiy 1e- 
maingd at anchor, without taking any 
pirtin these affairs. 

Notwithstanding the peace conclud- 
ed with Russia, the affair of Cattaro 
still affords a pretext to Bonaparte tor 
keeping a large French army in Ger- 
many, to be maintained at the experce 
of the Empire. Napoleon, we are po- 
sitively assured, has demanded of the 
Court of Vienna, no less than one 
million sterling (24,000,000 francs) as 
the Emperor's contingent of this ¢x- 
pence ; a sum which the Austrian finan- 
ces can very ill afford at present to de- 
burse, but which cemand we are told 
has been made peremptorily. 

The lady of Spencer Smith Esq; for- 
merly Envoy at Stutgard, and brother 
of Sir Sidney Smith, was lately arrested 
at Venice by order of the French Com- 
mandant there, and ordered to be sent 
to the Castle” of Valenciennes.—She 
had been carried as far as Brescia, 


where favoured by the address and cou- 
rage 
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rage of aNeapolitan servant, she effected 
her escape from those who had charge 
of her, and has reached Prague in Bo- 
hemia in safety.—We understand, in or- 
der to be freed of every risk of molesta- 
tion, she was to set out for St Peters- 
bargh, and from thence take shipping 
for England. She is an Austrian by 
birth, and daughter of Baron Herbert, 
the Austrian intermincio at Constanti- 
nople. 
PRUSSIA AND SWEDEN. 

The differences betwixt these powers 
still continue. While the Prussian 
troops are ‘collecting on the Swedish 
frontier, as if meditating an attack on 
Pomerania, the Swedish feet, on the o- 
ther hand, keeps up the blockade of all 
the Prussian ports with the utmost ri- 
gour. No ship has been allowed to en- 
ter or pass fram the ports of Dantzick 
or Meme! for three months past, which 
has so deranged the trade of these ports 
with the merchants of St Petersburgh 
and Cronstadt, that the Emperor Alex- 
ander’s mediation has been most carnest- 
ly solicited both by the King of Prussia 
and by the Russian merchants. ‘The 
mediation has been accepted, and num- 
berless couriers have passed between 
Berlin and S: Petezsburgh, But we are 
told that the king of Sweden’s indigna- 
tion atthe conduct of Prussia in the 
last coalition still exists to such a de- 
gree, that no terms of conciliation that 
have been propused, have induced 
im toaccede to an amicable adjustmert 
ef the dispute, 


NaAvAL In TrFELLIGENCE. 


The Greenland fishing has been inter- 
rupted by the depredations of a squadron 
of French frigates which escaped from 
L’Orent m March. They have taken 
and ournt several English vesse!s, and 
on the roth of June they took, off Shet- 
land, the Sims letter of marque of Leith, 
of 16 guns, Capt. Kelly, which they 
likewise burnt, and put her crew on 
board a Danish vessel they met with, 
who landed them at Peterhead. On the 
first receipt of the intelligence, three 
frigates, the Blanche, Phaebe, and 
Thames, were dispatched by Lord Keith 
for the Greenland seas, and on the 30th 
of Tuly, the Blanche, Capt. Lavie, had 
the good fortune to fall in with the 
Guerriere frigate off Faro. Capt. Lavie's 
Officia! jetter briefly announces the cap- 
ture, after a sharp contest of 4¢ minutes. 
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On board the Blanche, Treut. Bastin 
and three marines were wounded ; none 
killed. ‘The enemy had zo killed and 
30 wounded, ten of them dangerously, 
‘he Guerniere is of the largest class of 
irigates, carrying so gans and 327 men. 
She was sadly cutup. “The damages of 
the Bianche were confined to her top- 
masts, neging, and sails. 

We have the satisfaction to aanounes 
the capture of another fine French frt- 
gate by the Mars of 74 guns, Captaia 
R. Dadlev Oliver. On the ev ening ot 
the agth july, while a detached Squa- 
cron of the Channel ficet, under the 
command of Captain Keats in the Su- 
perb, was cruizing in the Bay of Bis. 
cay, the Mars digcoyered four Freneh 
frigates from the maast-head, and follow- 
ed them with a press ot sail, Next 
morning, at day tight, he had gained 
considerably on the stern-most, which 
induced the French Commodore to tack. 
with the other three for her support. 
But after making some signals, he made 
off with the three frigates, and left hes 
to her fate. At six o’clock, after 
chace of 150 miles, the Mars at length 
got alongside, and after tiring one shot, 
the frigate struck her colours. She 
proved to be the Rhin, Captain Ches- 
neau, a fine ship of 44 guns, and 3:38 
men, The other frigates got into Bour- 
deaux, the rest of the English squadron 
having Jost the chase in the night. The 
enemy’s squadron sailed from Cadiz aa 
March, and were on their return 
Vorto Rico. 

Letters transmitted by Lord St Vin- 
cent, Contain an account of a gallant at- 
tack made on the enemy’s shipping m 
the mouth of the Garonne, by the boats 
of the squadron off Rochefort. It be- 
ing ascertasned that two corvetics and 
a French convoy were in the catraser, 
a boat from each of the line or batuie 
ships, three from the Iris, and thie- 
trom the Indefatigabie irigates, weie 
sent to attack them, under the ore: 
of Lieut. Sibley, of the Centaur, “Th: 
boats had but just put off, when the wing 
unfortunately shifted to the westward, 
and came onto blow very fresh, which, 
with the tide running very strong, 
greatly perplexed them. Not! ang how. 
ever could withstand the ardour and 
intrepidity of our officers and men. 
They boarded and carried the larges' 
corvette, Le Caesar, of 18 cuns and 
men, The confiret was severe on both 

tides, 
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sides, the enemy being completely pre- 
pared, expecting the attack. Lieut. 
Siblev received seven severe wounds, 
but none of them mortal. ‘The French 
Captain was killed, and the slaughter on 
board his ship was great. The greater 
part of “the boats were either shot 
through, or so badly stove, that they 
were swamped, and obliged to be cut 
adrift from the prize. ‘Lhe Revenge’s 
buat, officer, and crew, are missing, 
but are believed to have been taken, as 
accounts had been received of 16 Eng- 
lish prisoners having been marched 
into Rochetort from Bourdeaux. Lieut, 
Parker, of the Indetatigable, is highly 
praised tor his coo. and intrepid con- 
duct in bripgiog out the prize, under a 
constant cross fire, for two hours, from 
the batteries and the other corvette. 
Vhe convoy all cut their cables, and 
ran up the river, on the first attack. 
Our loss was, Mr Helpman, Master’s 
Mate of the Conqueror, and five sea- 
men and petty oihcers killed; Lieut. 
Sibley, and 35 seamen and petty officers 
wounded; 21 missing. Phe Cuwsar is 
a tine vessel, and fit for his Majesty's 
service, "Phe enterprize was adimirably 
planned, and would have completely 
succeeded, but for the untoward ¢ir- 
cumstanecs adove mentioned. 

A letter from Capt. Coilter, of 
the Minerva, announces the  cap- 
ture, by his barge, of a Spanish pri. 
vatecr, one of those, (though 
cant in herselt,) which have done so 
much mischieftothe British Oporto tra- 
ders. She was armed with one 9-pound. 
er, blunderbusses and musketry, maa- 
ned with of the Guarda desperadoes, 
and capable of rowing 20 sweeps. She 
made a lesperate resistance, having been 
apprised of the approach of the barge, 
which advanced under a discharge of 
grape shot. from the prow gun. The 
crew atrerwards defended themselves 
with the sabre and pistol, bur they were 
soon overpetvered. One Spaniard was 
killed, anc whe Captain, two Officers 
and two seamen, mortally wounded. 
We had not a man hurt. Capt. C. hopes 
that this check may tend to destroy 
that spirit and enterprise which has so 
lorg marked the inhabitants of Guarda. 
The Minerva’s boat was under the di- 
rection of Lieut. Mulcaster, and Lieu- 
tenant Menzies, of the marines, who so 
recently distinguished themselves in a 
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A letter fiom Cueptain Hawker, of 
the ‘Tartar, announces the capture 
by that ship, of the Observateur Fiench 
corvette, of 20 guns aud 104 men, 
victualled and stored for four months, 
—The prize was instantly manned and 
dispatehed in quest of a liench brig 
of war, which sailed from Cayenne in 
company with her, and was to cruize 
tor tour months near Bermuda. 

Vhe Gazette of the rath of August 
contains a letter from Capt. Stiles, of 
the Adamant,in suestance as follows:— 

Oa the sth May, four days afier part. 
ing with the East India Convoy, Capt. 5S. 
fell in with and captured the Spanish ship 
Nostra Senora de los Dolores, of 30 guns 
and 315 Men, a strong well-built vessel, 
coppered, and which, from her force 
and maguitude, might have done much 
mischiet on the African coast. The 
crew were a desperate set of French, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, and Americans 
—the principal officers French. She 
was from Rio de la Plata, had authority 
from the Viceroy to wear the Spantsa 
colours, and had acompany of Spain 
infantry on board. 


NEGOCIATION FOR PEACE. 


We can now with certainty announce, 
that a negociation tor Peace with France 
is begun, and with hopes of a speedy 
conclusion, Yor several months past a 
Verv active correspondence has been 
kept up between M, Talleyrand, the 
confidential! Minister of Bonaparte, and 
Mr Secretary Fox, the subject matier 
of which ts Known only to the Cuabuct 
Ministers, the profoundest secrecy hav- 
ing been observed. In the beginning 
of June, the Earl of Yarmouth, who 
had been detained in France since the 
commencement of the war, arrived im 
London, and, after having several con- 
ferences with his Majesty’s Ministers, 
returned again to Paris, where he arriv- 
ed on the iSth of the same month, 
Since that time, we understand his 
Lordship has had almost daily inter- 
views with M, ‘Talleyrand, and has also 
made repeated communications to the 
British Ministers. 

On the ist of August, a Mr Charles 
Goddard, an intimate friend of Lord 
Yarmouth, and who has likewise been 
kept a prisover in France, arrived in 
London with dispatches from his Lord- 
ship, and with passports for an English 
Minwtes to proceed to Paris. A 
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Clarke, Counsellor of State, and of the 
Cabinet, on behalf of the French Empe- 
ror, Who, we are told, ratified the treaty 


net Council was held the same evening, 
at which it was resolved to send an ac- 
credited Minister to France, to receive 
and discuss proposals tor a treaty of 
peace. ‘Lhe Council at the same time 
hxed upon the Earl of Lauderd to be 
the negociator. His Lordship accord. 
ingly attended next day at Lord Gren- 
Viie’s Office, to receive his instraciions, 
and where he continued three hours, 
At five o'clock the same evening, Sa- 
turday Aug. 2. his Lordship left Lon- 
dor, accompenied by Mr Joha Maddi- 
son, of the Foreign Department of the 
Post office, who is to act as his Lord- 
ship’s private secretary, and Protessor 
Dugald Stewart of Edinburgh. ‘Phey ar- 
rived at Dover about five on Sunday 
morning, when Ins Lordship and sue 
immediately embarked on board tre 
Clyde frigate, then lying in the Downs, 
from which they were safely landed at 
Calais about ten o'clock. 

His Lordship reached Paris on Tues- 
day evening the sth, and according 
to the French prints, had ap interview 
with M, ‘Palleyrand next day. Two 
dispatches have been received trom his 
Lordship by Ministers, but the strictest 
secrecy has been observed respecting 
their contents. Report states, that his 
Lordship considered it necessary to 
stud an English messenger to St Pe- 
tersburgh, and that, at all events, he 
would remain in Paris till his return. 
Jn this state of the negociation, speculs- 
‘toa would be vain. We can only acd, 
that stocks have fallen considerably 
since the receipt of the last dispatch, on 
the 23d of August. 

The prospect of peace being thus af- 
torded by the opening of a negociation, 
the funds at first rose considerably, 
andso confident are many personsthatthe 
negociation as already far advaneed to 
an amicable termination, that policics 
have been opened at Lloyd's Coitce- 
house, to give 30 guineas to receive 109 
if prelimmmaries cf peace should be sign- 
ed on or before the ast of September. 

This confidence seems to be ground. 
edon a very unexpected event, viz. 
the actual conclusion of a separate peace 
between Russia and France. On the 


oth of July, M. D’Oubril, the former | 


Russian envoy to Fiance, and who has 
been for some time at Vienna, arrived 
in Paris, and on the 20th, a treaty of 
peace was signed Letween him and Gea, 
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six hours atter. “This peace was an- 
nounced on the 22d by the French Mi- 
nister of marime, in a circular letter tu 
ail the ports, with orders to the Adme.- 
rals and Commandants, to treat all Rus- 
ships as friends. On the 22d 
july, M. D’Oubril left Paris tor St Pe- 
tersburgh, with a copy of the treaty tor 
the Emperor Alexander's ratification. 
No particulars of this treaty have trans. 
pired, thouga we understand the Brie 
tish Ministers know every thing respec- 
ting it, from communications by Me 
Adair, eur lately appomted Ambassador 
at Vienna. Jt as with tis Knowledge 
that our Ministcts determined to send 
a negociator to France, Whatever may 
be the result of this paciiic overture, 
we learn from the French Journals, 
that at Pans peace with Britain is con- 
sidered as almost certain; and through- 
out all Holland so general is the conf- 
dence oi its taking place, that the fleet 
at the Texel is begun to be Jaid up. 

Notwithstanding, however, this appa- 
rent conidence, a considerable rein- 
forcement to our army i Sicily sailed 
from Portsmouth on the $th of Au- 
gust. It amounted to about 4ooo mer, 
(of these Sco of the Guards,) under the 
command of Gen. Oakes, and convoyed 
bv several siups of the line under Adnu- 
ral Sir John Duckworth, On the same 
diy, a reintorcement for the Cape ot 
Guod Hope, anmountiag to 2500 men, 
saved fram Ramsgate, with Gens. Sir 
Samuel Achmaty, D. D. Wemyss, and 
Spencer, and a considerable medicet 
staf. Gen. Sir Hew Dalrympic em- 
barked at the same time oa board the 
(sanges man of war, 74 guns, for Gib- 
raltar, where he is tu take the com. 
mand, in room of Gen. Fox, who leit 
that gariison on the 29th of Jang, to 
take the command of the British aemy 
in Sicily. 

At this highly nnpostart crisis of the 
national affairs, a circumstance has oc- 
curred, which has excited general enxte- 
ty and regict , We Mean Lue severe in- 
disposition of Mr Fox, the Secretary 
for the Foreign Depatrent. He hes 


for a considerable time .aboured under 
a dropsical complaint, which, inipste of 
the first medical assistance, she wed no 
the 

middis 


syiaptums oi avatement. 
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taiddic of June, the malady bore such 
an alarmicy appearance, that the physi- 
cians declared it necessary that Mr Fox 
should retrain from busimess. ‘The dis- 
ease still went on rapidly, and the last 
remedy of tapping was finally resolved 
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age the P sot W——~s, whose situ. 
ation has excited the interest, and en- 
gaged the sympathy of every geucrous 
bosom in the British Empire. Ru- 
mours of an efilicting nature had reach. 
ed the Royal ear, and his Majesty con- 


on, On Wednesday, Aug. 7. this ope- sidered them ef such a complexion as to 


ration was performed by Mr Cline, with réquire a strict investigation. ‘This deli. 
singular ability, when avout 16 quarts Cate Lusiness was confided tothe Lord 
a of water were drawn of, Mr Foxexpe- Chancellor, Lord Grenville, and Lord 2 
sienced from the operation aa amme- Spencer. Anda report has been celi- 
uy 4 diate rehef from that feverish lan- Vered to his Majesty, which we are in- 4 
guor which has accompanicd tlie pro- formed vears date the 14th ot July, tho’ 
gress of the disorder, and the strongest copies were not delivered to the i. 
4 ag hopes are entertained of a specdy and = lustrious Lady and her husband till the 
j complete recovery. Phe Prince of Wales of August. 
came up from Brighton, and visited Mr ‘The examinations were contined to 


ii Fox the day after the operation took 


ay place. His Royal Highness expressed 


} the highest satisfaction at the favour- 
‘| able change that had followed. In the 
iy mean time the Earl of Moira coutinues 
fl to transact, with great assiduity, the 
routine business at the Loreign 
a A serious misuuderstanding has arwen 
between the Ministry and the Directors 


the appointment of a Governor General 
of indiaa—The former proposed the 
i Earl of Lauderdale, and pressed the cb- 


fi ject of their choice much upon the Com- 
1} pany. ‘Lhe Directors, however, have at 
Several meetings strong!v opposed his 


Lorcship’s nomination, and insist u- 
pou the continuation o! Sir George Hi. 


vt the East India Company, relative to, 


two points; the first respecting the 
birth and parentage of a child ot four 
years old, educated uncer the immedi- 
ate protection of the Royal person in 
question. ‘Lhe infant is ascertained, by 
reference to the registry, and to its pa- 
rents, as well as by the concurrent 
testimony oO: every person examined on 
the occasion, to be the child of persons 
in avery humble rank of lite at Dept- 
ford, and to have been maintained and 
ecucated by the Princess on the purest 
and most amiable principles of charity 
and benevolence. 

‘The second point alledged a general 
impropriety of conduct,—which after 
the minutest scrutmy, dwindles 10to 
some trifiing and innocent levities, trom 


which almost no woman in the land 1s 
tree. ‘Phe whole proceedings aie stat- 


Jaro Barlow, who as first member ot the 
Council of Bengal, succeeded ex oficio 


tothe Marquis Cornwallis, and who has 
been 34 years in India. Out of the 24 
Divcctors, Lord Lauderdale has only 
the support ot Mr Ktphinston the chair. 
man, Sir Francis Baring, Sir ‘Theoph. 
Meicait, and another. ‘Lhe ministers 
have therefore at length yielded to the 
OF so Great a Majority of the 
ducetors, end have proposed Lord Min- 
to, who has accepted the office, with the 
Consent of al. parties, By a statute in 
1753, his Majesty has the power of a. 
coting ae Government Genera! of India 
at pieasure, but the Directors have a 
Joint right in the appointment, 

Devicarr INVESTIGATION. 
An enquiry of a most important ne- 
ture has been discussed in the public 
prints, underthe above title. It recards 
the conduct ef that Wastrious persons 


ed to be grounded on the depositions 
of a Scots Gentleman (Sir John Dou- 
gias) and his Lady (formerly a Mauss 
Hopkinson,) and some menial servants 
belonging to Carleton House, ‘The 
material part of the evidence 1s suo- 
joined to the report, and the whole 1s 
expected to be iaid beforejthe public. 
Virthout a husband to support, with- 
out a child to comfort, without a Mo- 
ther to advise, surrounded with the 
w oxst of sycophants, those who are pre- 
pared to seduce for the purpose of be- 
traying, What but the most unexampied 
punty could have preserved a conduct, 
the whole series or which, for above ten 
vears, on the strictest investigation, af. 
fords our most rigid moralists no groune 
Whatsoever of censure, and nothing to 
notice ig the way of admonition but @ 
fay ities 
dew trifling 'evities. scor. 
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Lorp Newson’s 
Friday, August 


pile foundation stone of the menument 
to be eracted in the Green of Glasyow 
fothe memory of Lord Nelson, was this day 
by the Most Worshipful Sir Stuart 
of Allanbank, Barr. Provincial Grand 
Master Mason of the Under Ward of 
The: Members of the pro- 
cession, together with a numerous as- 
semblage of Lasies and Gentlemen, met in 
the High Church at twelve o glock, where 
very excellent and appropriate sermon 
was preaehed by the Rev Dr Wititam 
Rirenre of St Andrew's Church, from 
Rom. xiii, ver. 7. 


q ’ 
Lanaraxsnire. 


Render therefore bonays 
fomhombhonouras due After the sermon 
the procession moved in the following ore 

der 


The Ghiscow Troop of Light Horse, 

His M; jesty's 7ist Regiment, 

The Lord Provost and Magistrates car- 
rying their Staves of Office, 

The ‘Town Council, 

‘The Gentlemen of the Committee of 
Menigement, 

‘The Subscribers, 

The Dean of Guild, and Members cf the 
Merchants House, 

The Convener of the Trades, and rhe 
Members of the ‘I'rades’ House, 

The Commissioners of Police, with their 
Staves ol Oilice, 

The Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, 

‘The Faculty of Procurators. 

‘Two N.vsl Officers, heading a Detach- 
ment of Sailers who had served under 
Lord Nelson—they carried a model 
of a Ship of War, from which they 
fires, at intervals, during the proces- 
sion; elso the Union Flag, and an En- 
with the following inscription, 
“ We Fought and Conquered under 
Howe, Je: vis, Duncan, and Nelson.” 

The difierent Mason Lodges, upwards of 
30 in number, in the order of their 
seniority, 

Phe Most Worshipful Sir John Stuart, 
Grand Master ; Boyd Alexander, Esq. 
Member of Parliament, and a number 
of other Gentlemen, wearing the im- 
sgnia of the Grand Lodge of Scot- 
land. 

August 1804, 


19 


The procession was closed by the Gla 
cow High! ind reciment of v lunteers, and 
the streets were hued by the ‘Prades corps, 

) 
the sth Joanarkshire volunteer and the 
Anderston and Canal volunteers 

The leneth of the precession was consi- 
} 
cerably more than a auc. On reaching 
the Green, the troops were formed into a 
hollow square, Within Which another square 


“ 


rousontc and other 
the Grand Master 


wis composed ui the 


} we of the poss 
wid his suite having taken their station on 
the sxe of the obeisk, a most impressive 
prayer was delivered by Dr Ritchie. 

‘the Grand Master then addressed the 
Magistrates and Ledges asfollows 

My lLoep Provosr and Genriemen, 

Before proceeding to the interesting ce- 
remony ior which we are now assembled, 
permit me, in name of the Grand Master, 
to express his regret cn account of his ina- 
bility te be present on this occasion. As 
his representative, L beg leave to acknow- 
ledee the hign honour conferred on me in 
being called upen to lay the foundation of 
@ monument to the memory of so illustrious 
ahero. And | regret the less my inability 
to do justice to the merits of the departed 
warrior, and the patriotism of the ashabi- 
tants of this city, whem 1 recollect the very 
excellent eulogium on both which you have 
already heard. 

“That pre eminent heivht to which hos 
genius rained the aiready elevated naval 
fame of Britain; that terror of his peme 
by which he so opportunely protected the 
great commercial interests of his country, 
justly intitled Lord Nelson to monuments 
of public gratitude, local as well as national. 

“ When | contemplate this truly respecta- 
ble assemblage— Magistrates, public bodies, 
individuals, mesonic associations, contribut- 
ing by official rank and influence, by wealth, 
by demonstrations of brotherly love, to 
confer honour on the memory of the hero 
who diec in conquering for his country— 
methinks his spirit hovering near, rejoices 
in your appropriate obedience to his last 
signal" very man of you has done his 
duty.” 

‘The Grand Master,assisted by the free- 
men of st John s Lodge, Glasgow, then laid 
the foundation stone with the usual solem- 
nities. On the stune was the following in- 
scription 
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By the favour of Almighty God, 
SIRJOHN STUART of ALLANLANK, 
Bust. 

Provincial Grand Master Mason 
Ot the Under Ward of Lanarkshire, 
Laid this Foundation Stone of the Monnu- 
ment, 

Er-cted by the Invebirents of Glaszow, 
Jn graceful remembrance of the ennunent 
Str Vires 
Of the Richt Llonanrable 
HORATIO LORD VisCOUNT 

NELSON, 
Duke of Svoute in Sicily, 

Vice Admiral ef the White 
Ot his Nl bleet, &e 
Who, after a series of tronscendant and 
heroic Atchievenents, gloriously i 
the batth of Cape Pratalear, 

On the 20st Ocrober 

This Stone was laid on the Ist Aucust, 
In the year otf our 1800, 
i¥ira of Masonry §°°6, and 46th year of the 
heign of our most gracious Sovereign 
the hird, 

In presence of Joun Tiaminton, Esq. 
Lord Provost of the City m Glasgow, 
And of the following Gentlemen, Members 

of the Committee of Subscribers to the 

Monument, viz. 

Yohn Hamilton, Cunninghame Corbett, 

Robt. Denmistoun, David Conell, 

Henry Monteith, Finlay, 

Menry Glasiord, © Archibald Campbell, 

Gilbert Hamilton, Wilham Penuy 

James Ewing, John Craig, 

‘Vhomas D. Douglas, William Dunlop, and 

James Corbett, Colin Dunlop Donald, 

Robert Bogle, Esquires. 

Which undertaking may the Supreme God 
prosper. 

The ceremony was closed by three times 
three cheers from the immense crowd, who 
were very strougly imterested by a charac- 
teristic trait of the sailors, whe rushed in, 
und kneeling, kissed the foundation stone 
with every matk of affectionate regard for 
their Janiented Mlustrious Commander. 

During the procession the vessels in the 
river, at the Broomielaw, displayed their 
jigs; and the Harniony of Liverpool, Capt. 
Wirkir, fired 47 cuns, being ove for every 
vear of Lord Nexson's age at the time of 
hisdeath. When the foundation stone was 
tod, Captain Wilkie also fred a royal salute 
of 2t guns, Notwithstanding the immense 
concourse of spectators, supposed altogether 
at upwards of 80,000, the greotest good or- 
der was preserved, and no accident happen- 
ed. In the afternoon, the Lord Provost 
and Magistrates, and the Committee of 
Management, gave onelegant entertainment 
to Sur Joun Srvaart and his suite in the 
aontine. The collection at the Church a- 
snownted to about 
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Hicnu Court or Jestictary. 


On Thursday, July t7. came on the trial 
of Robert Johnston, for breaking into the 
shop of Messrs Dicksons and Co. en the 
26th of May and stealing therefiom about 
asl. in bank notes, and a quantity of hut. 
pence, &c. The manner of his desection wes 
curiousehe had carried home the notes, 
but had hid the half pence in a ditch near 
the Calton-hill, and left a pocket book he 
had also teken a little way off. A person 
finding the pocket book, traced th. poe 
son’s footsteps on the ground, which was 
covered with dew, to the place where the 
half-pence were concealed Some men 
were sent next night to watch the place, 
suspecting he would return for the haif- 
‘Their patience was nearly ex- 

rausted, and they were going away, when 
they saw hin come early in the m rning 
to the place and seized him. Upon being 
carried to the Gucerd-house, the prisoner 
confessed the robbery; and told where he 
had Jeft the notes at his lodgings, which 
vere found accordingly. ‘The Jury unae 
nimously found him Guilty, but recom- 
mended him to mercy, on account of his 
form:r good character, and his candid con- 
fession of the crime. ‘The Lord Justice- 
Clerk, after a very impressive address to the 
prisoner, pronounced sentence, that he he 
executed at Edinburgh on the 27th ot 
August. He hae since received his 
ty's iree paracon, on condition of serving in 
the army abroad. 

On ‘Thursday July 24. came on the trial 
of Catherine Roberison, otherwise Cathe- 
rine Stewart, from Dundee, and George 
Bachelor, surgeon in Cupar Angus, 
ed of occasioning abortion in a young “e- 
man. From the nature of the investigee 
tion strangers were excluded. The Juiy 
delivered their vercict next day, 
mousy finding Robertson Guilty, and 
chelor Guilty actor art or partin the cniae 
libelled. Lord Dunsinnan and Lord Miea- 
dowbank delivered their opinions 1. 
excellent and pathetic speeches. ‘I he Lord 
Justice Clerk addressed the prisoners in 4 
very energetic and pathetic speech, ane 
pronounced the sentence of the Court, 
which was, that beth the prisoners be 
transported beyond seas for seven yeal> 

Monday, July 28. came on before the 
Court, the trial of John Hannah, from 
the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, accused o! 
the murder of Marion Robson, on the it! 
of March last. The libel states, that t. 
unfortunate girl was with child to the» 
soner, who wished her to give it te sone 
other person, which she repeatedly refused 
to do, and ureed him tomarry her. Phat 
being unabje to prevail on her to 
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éhild she wos with being his, he invited 
her to meet him near his master’s house, 
on the 26th of March last, which she 
plied with; and, after being hid in some 
out-house till bed-time, she went with the 
prisoner to the place where he slept, where 
they remained together a considerable pert 
of the ni ight: Th. it eat ly next morning 
they left the master’s house torether, and 
ina field belonging to John Clark, Esq. of 
Nunland, near the place where the dec. ase 
ed's mother resided, the prisoncr mu: der- 
ed her, by strangling her with her hand- 
kerchief, or somethin, r pulle -d strait about 
hor neck, or Py sgiteczine her throat with 
his hands, pris oner p ted sat 
yosses were exumined, when it 
fron the evidence of the mother of the 
there wis inthe nrdict- 
ment, the Sather of the young worman, 
who was stated to be murdered, being de. 
nominated a when in fiet he was 
a fatior. ‘The for the prisoner 
contended, that this was faral to the ertel. 
The Court immediately stept the treal, and 
directed the Jury to acquit the pitsoner 
upon this indictment. the Jury retired 
to the robopg reom,and soon after retura 
ed with a verdict, unanimously the 
prisoner Not Guilty of the murder of Via- 
ron Robson, daughter of John Robsen, 


silty. 


wricht, as libelled in the indict ment, on 
wh h the pr isoner was ass@rlzier i- 
fer. 


The Counsel for the Crown applied fer 
2 New warrant to commit him ayain to 
prison, for the murder of Marion Robson 
or Robertson, of John Robson 
or Robertson, tatlor, which was granted, 
ond the prisoner was served with a new 
tuditment, te stand trial on the «3th. 

The second trial accordingly came on 
that day, when the pannel’s conse) con- 
tended with much ingenuity of argument, 
that he could not be tried again for the 
same offence, which had alrendy been re- 
mitted to the knowledye of an assize, who 
hod acquitted him. ‘The Court, on ac- 
count of the importince of the questign, 
erdered memorials, which are to be advised 
on the wd of November. 

Thursday July 34. came on the trial of 
Janet Hamilton, wife of Robert Paterson, 
firmer in North Conmmongide, Janes 
Campbell, tailor in Whe elburn, accused of 
having preconceived malice against Wm. 
Craig, gen. farfner in South Commonsize, 
and of having, on the a3th of April joc, 
Maliciously set fire to his farm steading, 
whereby the cart her se, stable, byre, w d 
dwelling-house ef the said Wm. Craig, 
were completely destroyed ‘The pa nnels 


both pled guilty, and subscribed judicial 


to the It ar 
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of their 
guilt in presence of the Court and Jury, 
who », allom one voice, found the prisoners 
guilty of the crime hhelled. ‘The Court 
passed sentenee of death on both the pri 
soners, ordaining them: to be executed at 


confession and acknowledement 


Edirburgh the soth of September next; 
but they have both heen pardoned, on con- 
dition of be ing banished te Botany Bay ter 
seven years. 

On Monday Aug. came on the trial 
of John Thomsen, mason, lately residiny 
at the foot of Leith Walk. and John Nil- 
son, otherwise John Nelson, labourer, late - 
ly residine in South Leith, accused of fore 
gery, ond of utrorme ven- 
ding sorged cuinea noies of the Bar k 

know ne them to Nye ed. he 
pris raned Guilty. The Jury una- 
nimously found I piisoners guilty: "The 
Connsel for the punnels pleaded mm arrest ef 
judgment, that no sentence could pass on 
the verdict, in resnes trhat one of the Jury- 
men head cone of Court efter they were 
Ordered by the Court te inclose, but betoie 
they actually were mebosed. 

clerks of Coust, 3 id the 
were etimined en oath, relotiy 


tein! lasting gtht o ctock at 
an. found himself reine, and tock 
intervel tovoa out tos 
public house to cet some refreshment — 
He steid about 18 minutes. The Coure 
adjourned the consideration of the abjection 
rsth, when Mr Hes ry 


Davie Catheart were 


rym 


ol portumity of the 


till kriday the 
Cockburn and Mr 


oyrain heard in sonpart oat, and the Lard 

Ader “ate ond Sonctor 


fered the objection of 
such mesteria: thar 
the nort were ord 
he taken into consideration on the 
November next. 

Friday, Awe. t¢. Henry Macgregor, 
in Spittal, and Janet Macgregor his daugh- 
ter, accused of theft. were brought to the 
bar, awd, on them owe petition, senter | 
to be bamebed tort’ of Scoudland for lite. 

Lord Melville arrived at Pdanburel. fram 
l.endon on the of July. On Wednes- 
day the his Lordshin waited on the 
lord Provost and M iwistfates mer th 
Lor iship, man 


Menmroria’s on 
red ta De @iven in, to 


ad of 


Council. IMpressve 


Fpeec lressed them on the cof hes 
ite ro ecitt On: ur ad Ww arm, ly thy inked th 


for the kindness and attachment they had 
shown on the eceasion be hed suffered 
much; bat the strong ressions of re- 


gerd evinced by his countrymen in genercl, 
ws a sufficient compens..tion for all he hid 

endured. 
Lord Melville arrived at Crief on the 
gth 
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sth of August. The populace were so 
elated at tie return of his 
Lordship, that they took his horses frem 
his carriage, and diew hun tor about four 
miles, amidst unbounde huzzas. 

On Monday, Aur. the 
mination of the Hieh Schoo! urgla 
took niace. ‘The young gentlemen in the 
different classes went thiorn choir exercie 
ses, 1 a manner that ded creot honour to 
themselves and their Masterse VPhe Gold 
Nedal, velue 19 on 
lite Colouel Peter Murray. was adjudecd 
to Mr Henry Biggar, son of the tate Mr 
Robert Bi 


Crass. 


annual exae 


of Edu 


Srorps 

A severe thunder storm ay yetperienced 

it East Lothian sa the furenoon of Setur- 

day August 2. Vhe morning was remark- 


abiy dine, but betwixt ten apd eleven the 


Durst woud Ais os thunder, pre 
manse at ‘ ‘ i! atl > Tif 
} j eh os 
‘ I ai s in th \ hurf, 
theuck ; tr r part of the family were 


withina few yards of the place where the 


tabevent happened, and witnesses of the me- 


lancholy scene. ‘Lhe lightning struck up- 
onthe mdge of the root at the west end 


Or tne manse—irom thence it descended 


cown the leaa@g and enterive the corner ef 
a bed-room, ran along the bell wire, meit- 
ing it all the way, amd dissipating at into 
Vipour, fed 
lower story. and continued following the 
wire till the unforrunete your 

who suffered came wathin ms reach; it 


then deserted the wire, tearing out the 


desc Pac wth tine wire te the 


woman 


ana souttering the p-aister, and 
truck the poor gifl on the head, where 

hair wus burned Ona space about the 


size of a crown piece. “Phe manse was tor 
some time filled with smoke and sulphur, 
but no other damage happened to i than 
the talling of some siates fvom the roof. 

A storm, exceeding in violence, perhaps 
any thing an reniembrance, was experienced 
at Edinburgh aad the neighbourhood, on 


. 1 
Saturuay Aug. y. ue thusad 


ning coaunucd, without from 


two o'clock i the atternoen. past eight 
o'clock in the eveniag. ‘Phe jightning 


tvas forked and extremely vivid, and the 
peals of thunder tremendously loud. 
rain fell in torrents, and continued to fall 
till o'clock on Sunday morning. ‘The 
storm was preceded by a heavy gust of 
wind, which seemed to darken the atmes- 


Scottish C hronicleé. 


phere by the quantity of dust it bLurleg 


into the air, “Phe morning was very «J. 
try, and the Thermonneter stood ar 73 in 


the shade. 
During the storm a most violent saya}! 
o! wind urose from the south-west, 
overset and sunk a pleasure boat belon» 
ing to a eemtieman in South Oueensferr 
then the island of Inchcolm.-— ry 


. ") 
owner of the boat, his servant, a «iipper 
and two fa lesmen, VUueense 


ferry, were on doard, and all unfortunate. 


ly perished. On Sunday 


fer hint 
Giliere 


expresses Were Gispulcued from Queens. 


jerry inquest of them. ‘he Ferry Cus. 


hoat found one of the oar » the 
Witter Dailast-OOX, and two ceals, used as 

tubies. vessel oO Ot AbDs had 


her mast shivered, 

‘bike storm throuehout Etrick Forest 
was awfully grand and terrifictIn the 
town of Setkirk the rain Geseended an tore 
rents, and rasiied dawn the streets with ire 


istible Viesience cCarryin’ every Dee 


fore it. On the road alone Gals river, a 
riding a cart bad tus horse 
but he himsse esc.ped uniuurt 
Ja the lun at Bankieuse, a servant maid 
wos rence red reome tine rile vy 
the gvents of the hehitnuing. 

At Ketso t} Was tremenous, 


and the fall of rain was so violent 2s to 
rivers weed and ‘teviet to over- 
flow their banks, with almote unexampled 
rapidity. 


Caudle 


ed in the corn flelas, ou the banks of thes: 
rivers. a roenectable fariner on 
lost ‘ iol t core Wich Were 
away by the rapidity o! the current. A 
bridge near Buirkhil!ide was cestroyed 
A new kiln at Newiown, near Melrore, 
Was swept away, and the mull m terialiy 
Lord Munuto 
has Lihewise eX perk need coasiderab'e 
vary from the overfiowing of a rivuiet 
nearthe house. We have also heard ot 
the destruction of several cottages, ond « 
great many trees have been torn from the 
banks, and carrted away. ‘Phe sameeven- 
ivy, A. Kennedy, the berwiek carries, 
returuing to Kelso with his cait, was near- 
Jy lost at che mouth of the Eden. 

‘The storm was very severe in the We 
Tt was particular!y felt the vicinity 
Kilsyth © At 2 o'clock of August 6. the 
house of Mr Corber, at Bar, was struck 
with lightning. It penetrated almost every 
corner and crevice of the building. ‘The 
north gavel was shaken to its foundation; 
the south was overset in part; and both 
the irout and back walls, as well as every 
partition, and the roof, were dreadiully 
torn. Large stonesin the corners of the 


damaged, house at Minto 


building are burst asunder, and every a? 
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fylass is shivered to pieces; the dining 
room was on fire, and was with difficulty 
-xtingnished amidst the confusion and dis- 
TRAV which seiatd every member of the 
family. It is truly wonderful, that they 
all escaped alive. Although they were 
cacered through the aparsments of the 
house, and althou th the dre adful cts ol 
the lightning were seen in the rents of 

walls, within a few inches of the plaice 
where they sat, all have escaped without 
Two of the servants 
complain of paurin their head, and they 
re both deaf of one ear, burt this is all the 


they have suticred — Phe shock was 


} 
t, tiut it Was felt at toe distance 

two Iscs Were Het); some 


Goors were thrown open 5 
lattered as in a tempest of wind. 
fhe ground was torn up in several places 
ohbourls od wi the house. 

On Friday morning, Jaly tt. there was 


violent storm ef and at 


w ti vulaee of Hilton had a 
escude tii hil \ h 
hrol ud tiie W i a 
the rock, without i 
vill we OF biaud i k 
by the lvhtning, aed much injured. 


Same day at Dunning and the netehbour- 
he d, there wus a wiolent thunder storm 
vron of Condie was struck 
with the electric fluid, and the w 


y damaged, A Vast quan- 


tity of water gushed upthrouch the chasms 
the earth, happily however, no person 
Fires. 
we tructive fires | » 
veral very cestructive hres have hape 
menea within these few months in 
; 


Na—-On the gchoof December last, the 
New ina at Uphall, (built afew years 


roby ths Hon. Henry Erskine, aud pos- 
by VLhomas Ranisay,) was totally 


comoumed in a few hours, with all the fur- 
dine: 5, éc of cousideradle vaiue. 
Phe hire hipponed in the night time, and 


tacl ana several regs Narrow C 


‘ped with their lives.—On the 
the same month, th e cotron mill of Ga 
hew fear Balfros fire, and was redue- 
ced ash: in the cource of an hit 
the 2ath, a fire brake out in the stables of 


Mi kettles, inneke eper in dnvethess, by 
rees unfortunately perishe 
ed, and considerable damoge was done to 
the | wi! lings 27th of the sari 
the tax mill ut Ayr Vus 
by with all stock an | materia.s.— 
On the agth of January, three “eer 


mill of 


dwelling houses near the lint 


Wooden in Rox burgh-shire, were burnt 
down. 


On the r3th of April, the cart house on 
the farm of South Commonside, in Ren- 
frewshire, possessed by William Craig, sen. 
was wilfully set on fire, whereby the cart- 
house, stable, byre. and dwelling house ad- 
Jouning, Were complete ly destroyed, with 

everal carts and farm utensils, and vari- 
ous articles of he iurniture.— Two 
perso! 1s have opprehended, and 
convicted of tne above crime. Court 
of Yusticiary. 

Early « nthe morning of the 2tst April 
afire wes d-covered the barn of 
the firm of vate, im the parish of 
Skene, Aberdeenshire. A number of pero- 
ple soon convened, who were extremely 


active In extmpui the fire, which had 
broke out im two hay stacks ; ha the 
ses hud rot oso vreat h wht, oie 


of them was burnt to ashes, and the othes 
neariy de troyed. At same time, a hire 
cas m the i nside of the dwel- 


line | nd it woes found that the hous 


itse'f had been alsa set fire toi three or 
From these crcumstances there remoins 
little doubt of the whole being willully 

outa? Ruthven in Dadeaoch, by which see 


veral houses were totally consumed. 

dof May, a fire broke ont ima 
thetched house in the Bridgead, Dumiries, 
communicated to chair-maker'’s work 
shop Noming and though immediate as- 
sistance was pre ured, both houses were 
ery short time 

On the agth of May a very alarming 
out in'the stables of the 
rch, but which was fertu- 
nately got under, ft r destroying a quan- 
and biscuit. “Pwo barrels of 
n powder im cartridges happened to be 


consumed 


tion inn at 
tity of hav, oat 


lodged in the hay loft at the tame, which 
were removed, with much aleerty and 
courave, by Robert Fenton, butcher, just 


ps of the 


when the fire had catched the hoo 
barre} 

On the meth of July,a fie broke out in 
a clo-e in the Calton, Glasgow, which ene 
tirely destroy a thatched house of two 
st vies, ane two others Eleven 


bumul es Were Lurnt Ot. 


On Monday Juiv at. the First Regimen 
of Royal Edinburch Volunteers, conmand- 
fom. Colonel Charles 
Hore, (Lord Justice Clerk.) went upon 
permanent duty. ‘Phere were upwards of 
‘Lhe permanent duty 


ed by the Riven ! 


men in the held 
continued ten doys 
A new bank has just been established at 
Castle Douglas, under the firm of “ The 
Galloway Hankirg Company.” The parte 
mers 
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645 
ners are declared to be, Sir William Deu- 
wlas of Castle Douelas, Bart. James Han- 
nay of Blairinnie, Wm. Douglas of slmor- 
ness, advocate, and John Nipier of Mol- 
}anmce (manager.) ‘Lhe Noies bear date 
June tg. 

The lands and estote of Lethindy, in 
Perthshire, were hiteiy sold by public auc 
tion in three lots, for the sum of 1..67,250. 

Seven farms, all the property of ove 
Nobleman, consisting of 2.03 acres, Scots 
measure, were Jately let in Galloway for 
the sum of 744¢l. 

Civin APPOINTMENTS. 

Dr Warburton to be Bishop of Limerick, 
rithe room of the decessed Barnire; 
and Wialham Fletcher, Psq. to be one of 
the Judyes of the Court ef Common Pleas, 
the room ef Judge Johnson, resigned. 

The king has presented the Rev. John 
Ross to the church of Crawford, vacant by 
the death of Mr J. NP Conochie. 

Taomas Thomson, Fuj. advocate, as 
been cppointed Deputw Clerk Register of 
Scotland, am! was on July 10 admitted by 
tee Court of Session, and took ihe oaths 
accordirg!y. 


Ala 


MARRIAGES. 

D. Oliphant, Esq. Second in Council at 
Prince of Wales s Island, immediately ai- 
ter landing there, to Miss Wedderburne, 
daughter of Sir David Wedderburne, and 
sister to the Lady of Philip Dundas, Esq. 
the Governor, 

Suly By epecial licence, by che Bishop 
of London, in his Lordship’s hapel at Ful- 
ham, the Right Hon. Nicholas Vaneirtart, 
Secretary of the retuury, to the Hon. 
Miss Catherine Eden, second daughter of 
Lord Auckland. 

a1. At his Grace the Duke of Devon- 
chire’s house, London, Lord Viscount Os- 
suiston, son of the Earl of ‘Yankerville, to 
Mademois le De Grimimont, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Duc De Grammont, and grand 
daughter to the Duc De Poligmac. 

30. At London, Rear Admiral John Mac- 
Doug: to Aljss Wrivht, only daughter of 
Richard Wright, Esg, East Llurhing 
Norfolk. 

— At ditto, Lord Walpole, to Mrs 
Chamberlayne. 

—. At Lochend, Lievt. Col. Dalrymple, 

ef the reth foot, to Miss Warrender, only 
daughter of the late Sir P. Warrender, 
Bart. of Lochend. 
'. At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. Lord 
FIphinstoun, to Lady Carmichvel, relict of 
Str John Gibson Carmichael, Bart. and 
daughter of Cozuclius Ulliot, writer to 
the signet. 


Births 


3t. At London, Lieut. Col 
t» Ross, daughter of the Lite Major- 
General Patrick Ross. 

Aug. t. At Dungtass, the seat of Sir Jas 
Hall, Bart. Sir James Montgomery of Stan. 
hope, Bart. to the Right Hon. Lady Eliza 
beth Douglas, daughter of the bite Earl of 
Selkirk. 

4. At Irvine, Robert Th=mson, Esq. of 
Dilvarrock, to Miss Plizabeth Crawturd. 
sister of the late Moses Craufurd, Esq. of 
Newfield. 

8. At Leith, Mr George Butterworth, F- 
Miss Ehzabeth White, youne- 
est daughter of Patrick White, Fsq. 

17 At Bayle Farm, near Kineston, Lord 
to Lady Cecilia Fitzgeraid, daughter 
of the late Duke of Leinster, 

—. At Berwick-upon Tweed, John Kine- 
lev, Esq. Ensign in the &th regiment of 
toot, aged 07, ard a ward in Chancery, to 
Miss Maria Taylor, a young lidy about the 
some age, daughter of Nir J. "Paylor, book- 
seller. 

rm. At Kelvin Grove, Colin Camphe'l, 
sq. youngest son of Archibald Campbell, 
sq of Jura, to Miss Dennistoun, eldest 
daughter of Richard Deinistoun, more 
chant, Glasgow. 

—. Mr John M‘kKerrel!, of Paley, to 
Miss Helen Stewart, douyvhter of the late 
Mr Archibald Stewart, of Greenock. 


BIRTHS. 

Yoly 22. At Appin House, Mrs Robert- 
son Macdonald of Kinjochmoidart, a son. 

dug. t. At Gordon Lodge, the Lady of 
Drigadier General Gordon Cuming, of Pit+ 
lurg, a son. 

1. At Chapel House, near Faversham, 
Lady Annabella Macleod, a son. 

3. At London, the lady of the Hon. 
Brigadier-General Stewart, a son. 

3. At Dalhousie Castle, the Countess of 
Dalhousie, a son. 

4. At Edinburgh, Mrs William Gordon 
M:Crue, a son. 

4. At Edinburgh, Mrs Fergusson of Bale 
youkan, a son. 

6. At Ditto, Lady Frances Buchanan Rid- 
del,a daughter. » 

7. At Largie House, Lady Macdonald 
Lockhart, a aanghrer, 

8. At Opisdale, Mrs Gilchrist, a son. 

to. At London, the Lady of Sir John 
Kennaway, Bart. a daughter 

—. At Bemersyde, Mrs Haig of Bemer- 
syde, a daughter. 

16. At Preston, Mrs Baron Seton of 
Preston, a son. 

Lately, at Eccles, the Lady of Jolin 
Maitland, Fsq. of Eccles, Sheriff of the 

unty of Wict aughter. 
DEATHS. 
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Shields, Geo rg ec W “a he “ld, Esq. a partner 


DEATIIS. 

At Wynoud, in summer ror, Captain 
Thonres ‘Dickson of the Hon. budia Com- 
service. 

os. 14 At Bombay, Mr J. Skene, 
surgeon, On the Bumbay est. biishment, and 
third son of the late Cy in } imies Skene 
ot Aberdech. 

Got. 27. At Arcot, in the East Indies, 
Cornet David D. Hamiiton, of the ¢th re- 
giment of native cavalry, son of John Ha- 
milton Dundas, of Duddingstoun, Esq. 

Now 7. In his command at bangae 
lore, Mejor James Wilson of the fst bate 
talion 4th regiment native infaniry. 

Dec. 18. At Calcutta, Major George 
Foulis, ath regiment native infantry. 

180°. Fed In fidia, Lieut..Col. P.Dallis, 
etthe Hon. East India Company's service. 

May. At Petersburgh, Mr ‘Thomas Gor- 
con, merchant. 

Fuly 10. At London, the Lady of Sir 
MI asthe White Ridley, Bart. 

At Ayr, Miss Jean Maria Barton, 
ot john Barton, Esq. late mer- 
chant in Jamaica. 

3S: At London, after a painful iliness, 

e Right Hon. Lady Mary Duncan, re- 
ne of Sir William Duncan, Bart. aunt of 
the late Viscount Duncan, and eldest daugh- 
ter of Sackville ‘Iufton, seventh Farl of 


‘Vhanet, and Mary Saville, younge st daugh- 


ter and eceheiress of Wiliam Marquis of 
Jralifax. 

is. At Dumfries, MrJohn Aiken, writer. 

16. At Inveresk, George Buchan Syd- 
serif, second son of F. B. Sydserff, of Ruch- 
biw, sq. 

17. At Manse of Strichen, the Rev. Mr 
William Anderson, minister of the gospel 
of that parish, in the gyth year of his age, 
and atst of his ministry 

17. At Leith, Mrs Helen Neilson, spouse 
to Mr ‘Thomas Gladstone, merchant, aged 
66 years. 

18. At Southfod, Miss Marion Aitken, 
daughter of Mr Alexander Aitken, Leith. 

18. At Kemnay House, in the tgth 
year of her age, Miss Elizabeth Burnett, se 
cond daughter of the late Alex. Burncit 
ot Fsq. 

At Musselburgh, Capt. Thomas Stu- 
art, of the Xth re; nt of foot. 

At Edinburgh, “‘iss Margaret Lun- 
die, of the late Dr James Lundie, 
ph. scan in Haddington. 

i, At Ashurst, Mr Henry Spottiswoode, 

youngest son of the late John Spottiswoode, 
&sq. of Sportiswoode. 


ty, At Greenock, in the 67th year of 


her age, Mrs Elisabeth Morrison. 

21. At Luncarty, nesr Perth, Mr Wil- 
2am Morrison, bookseller. 

At Wakefield House, near North 


ithe Northumberland Baak. ‘Twa days 
bet! re. he Wis couft ined by the Bishop, 
with his children, h aving recen tly left the 
yocieiv ol ali dj the Estab- 
lished Church. 

22. At Yarmouth, Hector, the eldest 
son of Mejor Alexander, a fine spirited 
youth of (3. “Phe accident which caused 
y to relate: On Friday 
the 6 th, he weone on board the Resolu- 
tion, ot Yarmouth, for the first time, as a 
nudshi a; eager splay aa equa- 
lity of W thi his new assocgates, he 
mounted the and fell from a consis 
Geri ible hey iteoniue d ck fractured both 
his arms, and one thieh, and received a 
tiolent contusion on the bead. 

a2. At Ldinburgh, Nie James Morr, 
teacher of languages, in the gyd year of 
his age. 

23. At Leith-fort, suddenly, Cel. W. P. 
Smith, commanding the Royal Artillery in 
Scotland, an excellent olhicer, and an ac- 
complished gentieman. 

as. At Newlands, Mr James Hutton, 
merchant, Glasgow; and on the 26th, at 
the same plaice, Mis Catharine Livingstone 
his wile. 

a5. At Edinburgh, Daniel Scott, Esq. 
youngest son of the late Walter Scott, Esq. 
writer to the signet. 

At ditto, Mrs Mary Mitchelson, re- 
lict of James tome, ksq. clerk to the sig- 
net, and one oi the depute clerks of Ses- 
sion. 

26. At Portobello, Mrs Janet Stirling, 
relict of the late George M'Queen, Esq. 
Collector of the Cess for the city of Edin- 
burgh. 

27. At Southfield Grove, near Edinburgh, 
Wiliam Tnghs, Esq. of Harden Green. 

The Rev. Alexander Grant, minister 
of Glenrinnes. 

a8. At Edinburgh, Mrs Isabella Bin- 
ning, daughter of the late Charles Binning, 
Esg. of Pilmurr. 

At Edinburgh, the Reverend James 
M:Conochie, minister of Crawford. 

—. In S xony, Prince Lewis Charles Fre- 
Jeric of Saxe Cobourg, Licutenant-General 
in the service of the Ina) eror of Aus- 
tria, in his ¢ 3d year. 

—. At her house in Kensinyton Gore, in 
her 70th year, the ton. Niary Leigh, only 
surviviny sister and heiress of Rdward Lord 
Leigh, of Stonleigh Abbey, which title be- 
came extinct at his death. By her demiseg— 
one of the finest estates in Layland comes 
to her heuw at law (to whom is not yet 
known, burt it 1s believed to Lord Craven,) 
not less, at the present rents, than £7,000}. 
in Warwickshire, Staffordshire, and Che- 
shire But what makes this estate of nn- 

mense 
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1ense value is, that the rents have not 
been raised these sixty years; the good 
oid Lady not wishing to rise them, as her 
brother had adopted that ime of conduct; 
and at this moment, if re-let, itis supposed 
the annual revenue would not be less than 
‘gocccl Few deaths have happened, that 
will be more generally felt and regretied 
than That of this excetlent woman. In her, 
the poor have Jost a benefaciress, whose 
boundless stores were ever open to ther 
relief. Though a retired, and in many 
respects singular character, few were more 
generally respected ; and constantly sur- 
rounded by her friends, she passed her life 
in the exercise of those christian and social 
virtues, which gave alusire to riches, and 
add dignity to hospitality. 
Aug. \. Mr Robert Brown, schoolmaster 
of Stevenston, Ayrshire, in the &sth year 
of his age, and 58th of his office as a “pa- 
rochial teacher. He was an honest man, 
a kind neighbour, and a diligent teacher. 
2.At Edinburgh, Miss Hay, caughter of 
the deceaged George Hay, Esq. of Mount 
blairy. 
3 At Long Hermiston, Mr John Hill, 
farmer and an eminent horse- dealer. 
5. At the Hermitage, near Leith, Mrs 
Fleming Primrose, daughter of the deceased 
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Sir Archibald Primrose, Bart. of Duni. 
pace. 

Aug. §. At Helensbargh, the Rev. James 
Steven, of Glasgow. 

5. At Swansea, in Wales, suddenly, the 
Earl of Tlandaff. His Lordship was in 
perfect health the evening before. out 
walking, and enjoying the beauties of the 
romantic scenery in the neighbourhood 
of Swansen. He had also bespoke a play 
for the following evening. In the interim 
he was fourd dead in his bed. 

Sir John Chardin Musgrave, Bart. of 
Eden Hall. 

7. At Coniston, Miss Smith, daughter of 
George Smith, Esq. of Coniston. 

12. At Beckenham, Kent, deeply la- 
mented, the Right Hon. Dowager Lady 
Dacre, relict of Thomas Barrett Lord 
Dacre, of Bethouse, Essex, and sister te *y 
the late Earl Camden. 4 

13. At Dundee, Miss E. C. Mylne, : 
caughter of the late Thomas Mylne of 
Mylncfieid, Faq. 

17. At Sanson House, Miss Jane Dum 
das, youngest daughter of Lieut.-General 
Francis Dundas. 

19. At Edinburgh, Alexander Wolfe Law, 
infant son of Mr James Law, surgeon. 


Price Stocks. 
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Prices of Grain at Haddineton. 


Dank per cent 18060 j Wheat. | Barley. Oats. | Pestle 
Aug. 44214 lig pr. 66 8. | | 270 jroo] ar 6 
64 420 | 266 [28 0of22 9 
22.214, ‘Say — 612 

| Prices of Gat, Pease, and Barley Deal, it 

Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, Edinburgh Market, per Fect. 
Pease & Barley 

i —, 1806. Oatmeal. Meal. 
1806., | Whe.t orley. | Oats. | Pease. Bolis._ Price. Bolls. Price. 
| * is De | d. d. d. 
| Aug. 74 86] 30 38 | 22 60 64 Aug. 5.| 376: 18 174; 13 
TT. | 70 340 37 22 30] 70 220 | 18 62 | 13 18 
18.) 70 30 33) 22 19] 66 22 319.) 370 {18 4174 7 103 
25.] 70 80 | 30 37 | 20 27 | 66 72 26.{ 240] 18 48 [15 


Lrrata,—P. 423. col. 2. line 17. for for, read far, 426, c. 1. 1. 2. for are read Is. 

$08,062. 1. 50. for The read One. coo, 1. 1. 44. for justly, read just. 1b. 2. 
15. for could, read would. Ib. c. 2.1. 30. for power, read poem. $10, 
se msert a, 7. for but, read and. Ib. c. 2. 1. 27. insert at. 

P. 469, 3.1. 36. for crol. per annum, read per annum, 
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